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Teachers applaud results of better vision, better posture 
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Getting Started hight 


With school enrollments hitting all- 
time highs this fall, California school 
districts employed a great many new 
teachers. As part of the program of 
orientation and professional relations 
encouraged by CTA, hundreds of dis- 
tricts sponsored “welcome” parties to 
help new members of their faculties to 
get acquainted. 


Our cover picture this month is not 
intended as an important news shot 
but it illustrates a typical scene. The 
informal note was normally present in 
the picnics, parties, and receptions held 
in the early days of the new school 
year. 


This picture, taken September 10 
under the spreading oak trees in Ar- 
cadia County Park, appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times. It shows civic 
officials, local association leaders, and 
members of the PTA welcoming 50 
new teachers in Arcadia schools at a 
noon luncheon. This was part of an 
all-day orientation program which in- 
cluded greetings from Superintendent 
Norvell R. Dice and a bus tour of the 
city sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Members of the PTA Council 
acted as hostesses. 


Some welcoming activities cover sev- 
eral days, become in effect a_ brief 
course in orientation. Every effort is 
normally made to introduce the new 
teacher to the community and its serv- 
ices as well as to the schools and their 
facilities. An institute session is usu- 
ally part of an extended program. 
Arcadia provided an excellent illustra- 
tion of good planning with its guided 
community tour, luncheon, grade level 
conferences, institute, and “get ac- 
quainted” faculty session. 


In teaching, as in other pursuits, it 
is important to begin professional serv- 
ice under the best possible conditions. 
Teachers, traditionally expert in the 
field of human relations, know the 
value of introducing the newcomer to 
his working associates and his commu- 
nity. A second responsibility and one 
which should follow the amenities is to 
introduce the new teacher to the ad- 
vantages of membership in professional 
associations: local, state, and national. 
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OY CLOUD'S Education in California was published 
October 27. The 292-page history of the first hundred 
years of public education in this state has been long awaited 
by the many friends of the late executive secretary of CTA. 
Pre-publication subscribers were receiving their books this 
week and additional hundreds of orders were expected as 
the authoritative reference work received the praise it 
deserves. 

As Roy W. Cloud prepared to retire in 1947 after serving 
as secretary of California Teachers Association for 20 years, 
members of the board of directors urged him to write a 
history of the important events he had studied and in which 
he had participated intimately. He began work at once 
and compiled in four years a vast reservoir of material. The 
CTA undertook to publish the volume and entered into a 
contract with Stanford University Press. Mr. Cloud had 
completed the final editing and proofreading just before 
his sudden death at the age of 74 on August 21. 

The cause of public education was close to the heart of 
Roy Cloud. His career was marked by successful battles 
for teacher tenure, adequate support of the schools, retire- 
ment benefits, and the wide range of legislative acts 
which brought national leadership to California education. 
Although he brought personal knowledge and _ honest 
objectivity to a re-examination of the last score of years in 
which teachers met the challenge of California’s phenome- 


A BOOK OF SIGNIFICANCE 






Cloud’s Final Work 


Traces Mileposts for 
Schools of State 


CTA Announces Publication of Important 


Contribution to History of Education 


nal population growth, he maintained a _historian’s keen 
interest in the whole unfolding pattern of development. 

Education in California tells the story in meticulous 
detail, from the founding of the first schools in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles to the biographies of contemporary 
educational leaders. The work is filled with records of time 
and place, as well as names which have been and are 
significant in California’s school development. 

One of the special features of the book which will be o 
special interest to history students and lay readers alike is 
a “portrait gallery,” a rare collection of 45 photographs d 
important personalities in California education. 

In the opening pages is a statement written by Arthur F. 
Corey, dedicating “this important posthumous book as @ 
Memorial to Roy W. Cloud, distinguished State Secretary 
Emeritus of the Association, in recognition of his long and 
faithful service in behalf of Public Education in California’ 

The Memorial Statement then continues: “With chara 
teristic modesty and self-effacement Roy’ largely omitted 
from his book any reference to his own major role in the 
dynamic development of California’s great educational 
program. If another person had prepared this record, Roy 
and his work would have dominated these pages.” 

Price of the Cloud book is $6 plus California sales ta 
Orders may be placed with state CTA office for immediate 
shipment. 
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0 onders rng Cnenica’s Highwous 
It’s ready for you now ... the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s 
ide popular wall displays for classroom use, Wayside Wonders Along 
~ America’s Highways. This new 8-foot display dramatically 
culous shows natural color photographs of ten memorable scenes found along 
Fran- the highways of America. You'll find the display ideal for use either 
_ as an informative visual teaching aid (together with the 
a 8-page Lesson Topics, “How to See America by Highway,” also 
1C 
ready now), or as a handsome classroom decoration that can be used 
bed in many ways...and to illustrate many subjects. 
like is 
phs of 
hur F. READY FOR YOU NOW... 
7 ; ; “ 
k asa with 8-page study of highway ° t 
cretary i 
° 1 
nganip  *fansportation for classroom use... ! FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 
fornia.’ 1 Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box ; 
hharat- 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders i 
: : Along America’s Highways” educational display kit. (One to a i 
mitted ; classroom, please.) : 
mm GREYHOUND ! 
rational j NAME : 
‘d, Roy ! 
ADDRESS : 
CITY STATE ST-11-52 
i 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians 
accept the invitation 


“Beba Coca-Cola” oy 


On the beach at Rio, in the shadow of 

famous Sugar Loaf Mountain, Coca-Cola 

is part of the Brazilian scene—just as it is . 
part of the scene wherever people gather 
in the U. S. A. Around the world, 

Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment... 

welcome refreshment. It brings the friend- 

liness of the States to good neighbors 

everywhere ...is the favorite of all who 

play refreshed or work refreshed. 
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CTA Executive Secretary 


| The Campaign Is Over 


By the time this issue of the Journal reaches you, the 
campaign on No. 2 and No. 24 will be over. The people 
will have spoken. The decision will be known. Win or lose, 
there are certain implications in the situation which should 
not be overlooked. 


This campaign was not seeking victory at the polls as an 
end in itself but rather as a means to an important end. 
The ultimate objective is the strengthening and improve- 
ment of educational advantages for the children and youth 
of California. This was not the first time, nor will it be the 
last time, we will be called upon to bring to issue in this 
state important matters connected with the public schools. 
It is imperative that members of the profession, in either 
victory or defeat, conduct themselves in such fashion that 
those who opposed us now may next time be on our side 
fighting along with us for better schools. Before the heat 


of controversy has cooled, it is well to remember that honest 


and intelligent men can disagree. We must not by our 
attitude force our opponents, who may have differed with 
us on a relatively small point, into general antagonism to 
the teaching profession or to public education. 


In a sense, this campaign has assisted the profession in 
identifying some of its public relations problems. The 
pressure of decision has forced people in positions of 
leadership to stand up and be counted. We certainly now 
know where some of our problems are. They are identified 
and can be studied and intelligently and unemotionally 
approached. The challenge is to see that today’s opposition 
becomes tomorrow’s strong support. 


Get Acquainted With New Legislators 


There are many new members of the Legislature who 
will be going to Sacramento for the first time in January. 
Get acquainted with them now. Invite them to school 
functions and go out of your way to give them some recog- 
nition. School administrators and leaders of local teacher 
organizations should get themselves identified to the legis- 
lator before he goes to Sacramento. He has more time now 
than he will have then. If the legislator knows you and 
whom you represent, you can be much more helpful to him 
as school problems arise during the session. 
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An Exercise in Publie Relations 


Fern Bruner Case Set For Trial 


The preliminary legal steps are now completed and the 
trial of the slander case brought by Fern Bruner against 
Jimmie Tarantino and Radio Station KYA has been set for 
December 29, 1952, in San Francisco Superior Court. The 
California Teachers Association is supporting Miss Bruner 
in this case, which is based on charges made by Mr. Taran- 
tino that she was a “Communist or Communist sympathizer 
and that she should be fired.” The case is being watched 
as extremely important in deciding whether those who 
speak or write can be held responsible for what they say 
about teachers. 


The Legion Commends Edueation 


Indignant protest of the National Education Association 
convention, aimed at publication of “Your Child Is Their 
Target” which appeared in American Legion Magazine, 
was followed by resolutions commending the NEA at the 
Legion convention in New York August 25-28. The Kuhn 
article inferred that a large proportion of public school 
teachers were left-wing subversives. 


The Legion resolution commended the NEA and the 
teaching profession for support of the Americanism pro- 
gram in the schools, asserted that “the American Legion 
takes pride in the achievement of our public schools,” then 
added, “We condemn the authors of subversive attacks 
upon the public schools . . . we call upon every Legion 
member to be on the alert in his community to know the 
schools and to recognize these attacks and to stand ready 
to defend the schools.” 


Although the American Legion has sought to right a 
wrong and to weld the bond of common interest between 
itself and Education, the magazine which represents the 
Legion has remained silent on the issue. In the interests of 
justice and consistency, the publication read by 3,500,000 
Legionnaires should present the picture of instruction 


Gite 


in the fundamentals of Ameri- 
canism which we know to be the 


truth. 





Overlapping confusion results from the question of 


Who May Accredit A College? 


New developments in organization 
may reduce mixed authority 


HE accreditation of colleges and 

universities is in a confused state 
not only in California but throughout 
the nation. Fortunately, attempts are 
being made to clarify the situation. 
The problem received much consid- 
eration at the recent Representative 
Assembly of the National Education 
Association held in Detroit in July. The 
NEA endorsed a proposal to associate 
itself with a proposed new National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education now being created to repre- 
sent the various agencies and interests 
concerned. Similarly, cooperative steps 
are being taken in California to effect 
some badly needed reforms. 


Accreditation and Why It Is Important 


Colleges and universities are subject 
to social controls in one form or 
another. Some operate under charters 
granted by state legislatures. Others 
operate under constitutional provisions, 
as does the University of California, or 
under statutory provisions, as do the 
California state colleges. Generally, 
publicly controlled institutions operate 
under legal restrictions and are subject 
to the direction of controlling boards. 
But some institutions of higher learning 
have considerable latitude in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of academic 
standards. Levels of degree require- 
ments and practices relating to the 
granting of academic credits vary 
considerably. 


All colleges and universities are also 
subject to the pressures of many agen- 
cies — the press and radio, alumni, 
religious groups, and numereus social, 
economic, and political forces. It is 


often very difficult to maintain stand- 
ards in the face of these pressures. 
There are powerful incentives for relax- 
ing standards. Student bodies are mobile 
these days. Students often wish to 


By ARNOLD E. JOYAL 
President, Fresno State College 


transfer from one institution to another. 
The public does not understand this 
situation. To a layman a college degree 
is a degree. Too often, to the student, 
one academic credit is regarded to be 
exactly and always one academic credit, 
regardless of when, where, or how it 
was acquired. Institutions need help 
in protecting themselves under these 
vexing circumstances. 


To insure some reasonable uniform- 
ity in practice and adherence to an 
established minimum standard of qual- 
ity in academic accomplishment the 
practice of accrediting colleges has 


Publication Lists 
1,952 Universities 

Colleges and universities through- 
out the United States that have been 
accredited by national, regional, and 
State accrediting agencies are listed 
in a new publication released re- 
cently by the Office of Education of 
the Federal Security Agency. 

“This guide to the general stand- 
ing or quality of our institutions of 
higher education throughout the 
country is one of the most sought- 
after publications issued by the 
Office of Education,” Earl James Mc- 
grath, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, said. 

Commissioner McGrath pointed 
out that the publication, “Accredited 
Higher Institutions—1952,” includes 
1,952 colleges and universities. Of 
these, 1,683 have been accredited by 
regional associations, State depart- 
ments of education, or State uni- 
versities, and 269 have programs 
accredited by professional associa- 
tions. He emphasized that the Office 
of Education does not accredit or 
approve educational institutions but 
compiles the information from ac- 
crediting agencies. 









developed. Accreditation may be de. 
fined to mean recognition accorded ty 
an institution of higher learning through 
inclusion in a list of approved member 
issued by some organization which sets 
up and enforces standards which must 
be met as a condition to membership 
or approval. 


Situation in California 


About four years ago the Association 
of American Universities, a national 
organization to which a number of 
colleges belonged, discontinued its 
accrediting function. The Western Col- 
lege Association, which embraces the 
colleges in California, Nevada, and 
Arizona, unlike most other regional 
associations, did not then serve as an 
accrediting agency. It was thereby 
forced into the accreditation business. 
This was a new function for the Asso- 
ciation and it posed a difficult problem 
for California institutions. 

There are four agencies which ac 
credit colleges in this state. Under the 
laws of California, every institution of 
higher learning which qualifies admin- 
istrators, teachers, and other profes- 
sional personnel for credentials must be 
approved by the State Board of Educz 
tion. The State Board has set up 
Committee on Accreditation of eleven 
members to help in administering this 
function. Through committees of vis: 
tors, a study of each institution is made 
under the direction of the Committee. 
The Committee then formulates a ret 
ommendation to the State Board. The 
work of these sub-committees and this 


Committee, however, is related exclt- | 


sively to the teacher education aspect 
of the institution’s program. 

The Western College Associatiot 
as the regional accrediting agency, P& 
forms a similar function for the institt 
tion as a whole. It operates throug 
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an Executive Committee and a Com- 
mittee on Accrediting and also utilizes 
visiting committees which submit their 
reports to the Association, through the 
two committees. 


A third agency which accredits col- 
leges and universities in California is 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, a national or- 
ganization which is the result of a 
merger of three other national groups 
in 1948. This Association began to 
accredit teacher education institutions 
in 1950. Five California institutions 
only belong to this Association. It has 
a program of visitation for purposes of 
accrediting which, in general, is similar 
to that of the Western College Associa- 
tion and the State Board of Education’s 
Committee. 


There is a fourth association. It is 
the Northwestern Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools. It is gen- 
erally similar to the Western College 
Association, but it centers its activity 
in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 
About a dozen California colleges be- 
long to it. A few belong to both the 
Western and Northwestern Associations. 


Wasteful Effort 


Each of these four agencies charges 
a membership fee or levies an assess- 
ment for its services. Each agency 
requires the institution to submit formal 
reports and, prior to visitation, to com- 
plete and submit a rather extensive 
schedule of information to the visiting 
committee. A two- or three-day visit 
by each individual committee is re- 
quired. Obviously, this process of sub- 
mitting to two or three visits, and 
paying for them in terms of money and 
effort, is economically wasteful and 
administratively difficult. About a year 
ago a move was undertaken in Califor- 
nia to consolidate and coordinate the 
accreditation function. 


In September, 1951, a Joint Commit- 
tee of seven persons was named by the 
Western College Association and the 
California Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion to formulate proposals for this 
consolidation. The committee was made 
up of Lucien Kinney, Stanford Univer- 
sity, chairman; Paul Leonard, San 
Francisco State College; Arthur Coons, 
Occidental College; Aubrey Douglass, 
State Department of Education; Arnold 
Joyal, Fresno State College; Father 
Hugh Duce, Jesuit Educational Asso- 
ciation, and Arthur Corey, California 
Teachers Association. Membership on 
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the committee was suggested by the 
organizations concerned. 


Agreement Reached 


The committee has now held a series 
of meetings and formulated and sub- 
mitted several proposals to the parent 
organizations. Already agreement has 
been reached on the matter of uniform 
expense accounts for visits, and the 
idea of one joint visit by a committee 
of from five to eleven menibers, repre- 
senting the organizations, has been 
endorsed. Effective this fall (1952-53), 
it is planned to accredit institutions for 
all three agencies at one time through 
one joint visiting committee and, per- 
haps most important of all, through the 
use of one uniform set of schedules of 






























to the profession. 


the teacher training institutions. 


a member of the profession. 


California Factors in Teaching 
Competence Available in CTA Booklet 


HILE evaluation of institutions for the training of teachers is an 


important functional problem as described by Dr. Joyal, the 
definition of an individual as a teacher is an even more pressing challenge 


Five years ago the California Council on Teacher Education, seeking 
an interpretation of the effective teacher, assigned the project to a com- 
mittee. Through the Council, this committee coordinated a state-wide 
study which produced a remarkable statement. 

Dr. Lucien B. Kinney, professor of education at Stanford University, 
was president of the Council when the project was initiated and directed 
many of the researches which produced the resulting formula. 

“Measure of a Good Teacher,” a 28-page booklet summarizing the 
study, was published in September by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. It combines a lucid 4000 word monograph by Dr. Kinney with the 
carefully perfected California Factors in Teaching Competence. 

Dr. Kinney described the need for a definition of a good teacher, 
showed how the study progressed from notes of observable behavior to 
a clear-cut formula of total evaluation. He points out how the definition 
is used in recruitment, selection, counseling, and general education in 


The Factors in Teaching Competence are viewed in major divisions: 
(1) a director of learning (2) a counselor and guidance worker (3) a 
mediator of the culture (4) an effective member of the school com- 
munity (5) an effective liaison between school and community and (6) 


Offered to teacher training institutions of California early in October 





materials. Several such visits are now 


scheduled. 

One of the most trying problems in 
the past has been the fact that each 
agency has required a different set of 
reports for the visiting committee. An 
institution would thus be required to 
prepare and present many of the same 
facts and figures in two or three differ- 
ent forms. Under a uniform system one 
set of schedules only will be used, each 
participating Association having en- 
dorsed the new form. The forms will 
be printed and made available through 
the Joint Committee. The California 


Teachers Association has agreed to 

publish them. The forms, now sub- 

stantially completed, were developed 
(Continued on Page 26) 









at less than printing cost, the booklet won immediate and enthusiastic 
acclaim. Only 2000 copies were produced as a trial offering. As this is 
written, half of the first printing has been sold or reserved. One college 
dean wrote “It is undoubtedly the best material on this subject I have 
ever seen.” 

Printing of the Kinney booklet will continue as long as it serves a 
need. Bulk orders will be filled at the rate of $19 per hundred. Single 
copies will be mailed post-paid at 25 cents each. CTA members inter- 
ested in this important new contribution are invited to write Publications 
Division, California Teachers Association, 693 Sutter Street, 
Francisco 2. Ask for Kinney’s “Measure of a Good Teacher.” 


San 





CCPT offers a wide variety of 
financial assistance in 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


By Mrs. G. J. Golden 


Publicity Chairman, California Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE sum of $32,400 has been allo- 

cated by the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers for its scholar- 
ship and fellowship program for 1953- 
1954. Money for those projects as well 
as its current $60,000 student loan 
program, comes from the sale of Hon- 
orary Life Memberships in the nearly 
3,000 P.T.A. units of the state. 


International Relations Fellowships 


Recognizing the need for attracting 
the very best among our young people 
for careers in International Relations, 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers this year awarded the sum of 
$6,000 to five outstanding young peo- 
ple for graduate study in the field of 
International Relations. Four fellow- 
ships of $1,000 each year were granted 
for study in the United States, and one 
fellowship of $2,000 for study abroad. 

This program will be offered again 
for 1953-54. Applicants to be consid- 
ered for these fellowships are nominated 
by authorized administrators in each 
college or university in California in 
accordance with stipulations as speci- 
fied by the State Congress. Frcm this 
list of candidates selected by the vari- 
ous college nominating boards, a state- 
wide committee composed of both lay 
and professional people, choose the five 
candidates for the awards. 

Fellowships shall carry a commit- 
ment to serve for at least one year of 
the three immediately following the 
completion of the course of study for 
which they are granted in the interna- 
tional relations branch of the United 
States Government or in some compa- 
rable field of public service. 


School and Children’s Librarian 
Fellowships 


The demand for children’s librarians 
far exceeds the supply, which often 
results in inexperienced, untrained peo- 
ple in these positions. To attract 
qualified people to this field, two fel- 
lowships of $1,000 each are being 
offered in each of the two accredited 
schools of library training in the state, 
namely, University of California at 
Berkeley and University of Southern 


California. These fellowship awards are 
limited to library students willing to 
specialize in work with children. 

Scholarships are to be granted at the 
discretion of authorized scholarship 
administrators in each institution in 
accordance with stipulations for their 
use as specified by the California 
Congress. 

Twenty scholarships of $150 each 
are available to teachers for summer 
study in the field of counseling and 
guidance. These awards are limited to 
teachers already employed half-time or 
more in school counseling and guidance. 


Counseling and Guidance Summer 
Session Scholarships, 1953 


These awards are to be used for 
advanced study at one of several speci- 
fied institutions within the state offer- 
ing such courses. A scholarship shall 
carry a commitment to serve for one 
year in the field of counseling and 
guidance in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia immediately following the sum- 
mer study. 





I had to step out of the room for a 
minute so that one of my pupils could 
get to the pencil sharpener. — Les Lan- 
din, Saratoga. 





Applications are available upon te. 
quest from the State Office, CCPT, 399 
West 21st Street, Los Angeles 7, Cajj. 
fornia, after Junuary 1, 1953. 


Nursing Scholarships 


Last year the Congress added 4) 
scholarships for the training of nurses, 
This allocation is being continued fo, 
1953-54, because the need for trained 
nurses is still critical. 

Forty-two scholarships of $100 each 
are available to financially needy and 
highly qualified student nurses through 
the forty-two accredited schools of 
nursing in California. 

Scholarships are granted at the dis. 
cretion of authorized administrators jp 
each accredited school of nursing, 


Special Education Fellowships 
and Loans 


Increased living costs motivated the 
Congress to increase the Special Edu- 
cation Fellowships for 1953-54 from 
$750 to $1,000. 

Ten Special Education Fellowships 
of $1,000 each are offered for a year’s 
graduate study in any field of teaching 
mentally and physically handicapped 
children. Training may be secured at 
any accredited school in the state. Re 
cipients must have prerequisites which 
will permit them to secure at the close 
of the year’s study for which the fel- 
lowship was granted, a teaching cre- 
dential in the chosen field of Special 


Education. Approximately thirty semes- 


ter units of work are required. 

These grants carry a commitment to 
teach in the field of special training 
for a period of two years following 
completion of the study. 

Ten loans of $100 each, financed 
from the Annie Bean Fund, are avail 
able for summer study in the field of 
teaching deaf and hard of hearing 
children in any accredited institution 
giving such specialized courses. The 
loan shall be repaid in full before the 
end of the school year following the 
summer study. 

Applications are available upon I 
quest from the State Office, CCPT, 32 
West 21st Street, Los Angeles 7, Cal: 
fornia, after January 1, 1953. 


Teacher Education Scholarships 


With teacher shortage an ever-preset! 
problem, the CCPT will again off 
Teacher Education Scholarships 
students training to teach in the publi 
elementary schools of California. 

Twenty-four Teacher Educati 
Scholarships at $300 each are availabk 
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through the nine State Colleges, the 
three State Universities, and the four 
non-state schools, namely, University 
of Southern California, Whittier Col- 
lege, Occidental College, and College 
of Pacific. 

Scholarship awards are limited to 
students at the junior, senior and gradu- 
ate levels, and may be divided between 
two students. 

Teacher’ Education Scholarships are 
granted at the discretion of authorized 
administrators in each institution. Stu- 
dents desiring to be considered for 
awards may apply to the scholarship 
committee of one of the above-men- 
tioned institutions. 


Student Loans 

The sum of $60,000 was allocated 
for loans to students for 1952-53. This 
is the largest amount offered for any 
one year since the establishment of the 
project over twenty-five years ago. 

Funds for student loans have been 
allocated by the California Congress 
for the purpose of enabling worthy 
students above high school level to 
further their education. Loans are 
available in the amount of $300 a year, 
up to a total of $1200 for four years, 
payable at the rate of $150 a semester. 
Loans are without interest, and are 
made to students for educational pur- 
poses only. 

Loans shall be repaid in full within 
a period of four years from the close 
of the period for which the loan was 
made. 


Cecil Hardesty 
Named President 
of Administrators 


California Association of School Ad- 
ministrators met in annual conference 
at Long Beach October 8-10. A joint 
conference with the California School 
Trustees Association met problems of 
common interest. The last two days of 
the conference were devoted to current 
issues in school administration. 

One of the highlights was the ar aual 
banquet at which Dr. Robert G. Sproul, 
president, University of California, 
spoke. Dr. Sproul outlined a new 
service to the schools which will be 
provided by U. C. staffs. 

Presiding at the general sessions was 
Glen T. Goodwill, superintendent of 
the Monterey City Elementary and 
Monterey Union High Schools, presi- 
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DR. ROBERT E. CRALLE 
Executive Secretary, California Association 
of School Administrators 


dent of CASA. Dr. Cecil D. Hardesty, 
superintendent of the San Diego County 
Schools, was selected as the new presi- 
dent of the Association. Dr. Robert E. 
Cralle, formerly superintendent of the 
Inglewood City Schools, was intro- 
duced as the new CASA executive 
secretary. He succeeds the late John 
A. Sexson. 


aasoastte 


Trustees Study 
Tenure Problem 


Strong endorsements of Propositions 
2 and 24 and opposition to Propositions 
10 and 11 comprised the election action 
program adopted by California School 
Trustees Association delegates at their 
1952 convention in Long Beach. 


Receiving greatest attention at the 
convention was the program to 
strengthen the Association and extend 
its activities by doubling the dues 
schedule and planning for eventual 
appointment of an executive director 
in addition to the present executive 
secretary. 


Carl B. Munck, Oakland attorney 
and former legislative chairman of the 
Association, was elected president to 
succeed Jack Merchant. Mrs. G. C. 
Hudson, Long Beach, was named first 
vice-president. 


A motion to revise the Association’s 
previous stand on teacher tenure law 
changes by providing that a board of 
teachers and «1ministrators would sup- 
plant the ccurts as hearing authoritv in 
dismissal cases was rejected, and the 
convention voted to continue working 
toward establishing local school boards 
as the hearing authority, leaving the 
courts revie-v powers only. 





PARENTS’ CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES—The large storage cabinet about to be 
installed in a classroom of the Clifford School in Redwood City is one of ten built by 
fathers of the school’s Parents Club. Clifford principal, Frank D. Messer (left), estimated 
that the cabinets would have cost more than $1,006 without the help of the Parents Club. 
The cabinets actually cost about $287, which was paid for out of $910 raised by the 
Parents Club for school projects. Watching the proceedings are several pupils 
of the Clifford School. 





N.E.A. Relations Commission 


On Three Fronts 


The teaching profession is finding 
an effective voice by representation 
at loeal, state, and national levels 


By Myrtle Gustafson 


HE teachers of California, through 

a strong state organization, have 
achieved a reputation for getting things 
done. They have promoted good edu- 
cational programs for children, high 
professional standards for teachers, and 
public interest in supporting schools. 
These achievements are the result of 
unity of purpose, strong leadership, 
and active participation by the mem- 
bers of the organized profession. 


At the national level the teachers of 
California have taken an active part in 
advancing the teaching profession and 
in keeping the schools free and strong. 
Teachers realize that by uniting into 
effective professional organizations they 
can best achieve their purposes. For 


Miss Gustafson was NEA director for - 
California last year. She is a supervisor 
of language arts for secondary schools 
in the Oakland system. 


that reason members of the teaching 
profession have promoted strong local, 
state, and national associations. 

One of the great problems in the 
work of teacher organizations is to 
coordinate the work of three areas of 
interest. To provide such coordination, 
the CTA Board of Directors organized 
the NEA Relations Commission in the 
spring of 1950. In a national organiza- 
tion with a half-million members it is 
often difficult for individual members 
or local associations or sections to have 
direct contact with the staff of the 
national organization. The NEA Rela- 
tions Commission with representation 
from all sections provides for better 
liaison between local associations and 
the national association. 


Wide Representation 
In the past most of the activities 
involving the relationship between state 


and national associations have been 
handled by NEA state directors wor. 
ing with CTA officers and the executive 
secretary. It was the feeling of the 
state directors that there should be ap 
advisory committee or commission with 
representation from all of the sections 
working with the two state directors op 
NEA problems. The CTA is indebted 
to Vera Hawkins, past state NEA direc. 
tor, for envisioning the purpose and 
plan of the NEA Relations Commission, 

Rules pertaining to the personnel 
functions, and meetings of the NEA 
Relations Commission are to be found 
in CTA Standing Rules as adopted by 
the Board of Directors in March 1959. 
Rule 20 relates to the NEA Relations 
Commission, while Rule 21 pertains to 
candidates for NEA elective and ap- 
pointive offices. 

According to the Standing Rules of 
the CTA, the functions of the NEA 
Relations Commission include: 


*(1) to maintain harmonious relationships be- 
tween the California Teachers Association 
and the National Education Association, 

(2) to keep the teachers of California prop- 
erly informed as to activities and policies 
of the National Education Association. 

(3) to assist in the direction of the annual 
NEA membership campaign in California, 

(4) to process qualified candidates for elec. 
tive office in the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and for appointment to NEA con- 
mittees and commissions. 

(5) to aid in the direction of campaigns for 
the election of California candidates for 
office in the National Education Associa- 
tion. 





CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM—NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


GOALS 1951-1957 








[1] An active democratic local education association in 
every community. 

[2] A stronger and more effective state education associa- 
tion in every state. 

[3] A larger and more efective National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

[4] Unified dues—a single fee covering local, 
national and world services—collected by the local. 

[5] 100 per cent membership enrollment in local, state, and 


state, 


national professional organizations. 

[6] Unified committees--the chairmen of local and state 
committees serving as consultants to central national com- 
mittees. 

[7] A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every insti- 
tution preparing teachers. 

[8] A professionally prepared and competent person in 
every school position. 

[9] A strong, adequately staffed state department of edu- 
cation in each state and a more adequate federal education 
agency. 

[10] An adequate professional salary for all members. 

[11] For all educational personnel—professional security 
guaranteed by tenure legislation, sabbatical and sick leave, 
and an adequate retirement income for old age. 


[12] Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the 
teaching load. 

[13] Units of school administration large enough to provide 
efficient and adequate elementary and secondary educational 
opportunities. 

[14] Adequate educational opportunity for every child and 
youth. 

|15] Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity 
including needed state and national financing. 

[16] A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environ- 
ment for every child and youth. 

[17] Adequately informed lay support of public education. 
[18] An able, public-spirited board of education in every 
community. 

[19] An effective world organization of the teaching pro- 
fession. ; 

[20] A more effective United Nations Educational, Scien 
tific and Cultural Organization. 

[21] (Additional goal approved by NEA Executive Com: 
mittee.) More effective cooperation between adult, higher, 
secondary, and elementary education with increasing pat 
ticipation by college and university personnel in the work 
of the united profession. 
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(6) to advise the NEA Directors in planning 
activities connected with the travel to, 
and attendance of the California delega- 
tion at the annual meeting of the NEA 
Representative Assembly.” 


Membership on the NEA Relations 
Commission includes the two state 
NEA directors, executive secretary of 
the CTA, CTA members holding elec- 
tive offices in the NEA, and one repre- 
sentative from each section of the CTA. 
Section representatives are appointed 
by the board of directors of the CTA, 
upon recommendation of the governing 
board of the section for a term of three 
years with rotating terms. The senior 
state director acts as chairman of the 
commission. 


Present Membership 


The present members of the Com- 
mission are: Ole Lilleland, NEA Direc- 
tor, Pasadena; David J. Conley, NEA 
Director, Strathmore; Robert C. Gil- 
lingham, NEA Executive Committee 
member, Compton; Mrs. Amanda Bon- 
well, Long Beach; Miss Sarah Carter, 
Eureka; Arthur F. Corey, State Execu- 
tive Secretary, San Francisco; Miss 
Myrtle Gustafson, Oakland; John H. 
Palmer, Marysville; Miss Mary E. Stew- 
art, San Luis Obispo; L. W. Ripple, 
Bakersfield. 


During the first two years, the NEA 
Relations Commission has been fortu- 
nate in having the help of Mary Virginia 
Morris, past-president of NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and Dr. 
Robert Gillingham, member of NEA 
executive committee. 

Their positions of leadership in the 
NEA provided a valuable background 
of experience for advising the group on 
the formulation of policies and plans. 

The NEA Relations Commission 
holds meetings in connection with the 
sessions of the CTA State Council of 
Education and at such other times as 
is deemed necessary. The NEA senior 
state director, as chairman of the Com- 
mission, presides at all meetings. 


One of the major functions of the 
Commission is to promote more exten- 
sive participation on the part of Califor- 
nia members in the various committees 
and commissions of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The NEA Relations 
Commission ascertains vacancies on the 
Various committees and commissions 
and makes recommendations to the 
executive committee of the NEA. 


NEA Candidates 


Members of the CTA who are inter- 
ested in seeking elective or appointive 
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office in the National Education Asso- 
ciation are reminded of the following 
qualifications: 

(1) active membership in good standing in the 
California Teachers Association and in the Na- 
tional Education Association for not less than 


five consecutive years immediately prior to can- 
didacy. 


(2) professional experience and evidence of 
demonstrated ability in one or more of the follow- 
ing: Local club and Section of the candidate; 
CTA State Council of Education or CTA board of 
directors; an affiliated organization of the CTA; 
any other phase of recognized state-wide educa- 
tional activity in California. 


The procedure to be followed in 
transmitting recommendations to the 
NEA executive committee provides for 
sending written recommendations by 
the local association to the governing 
board of the candidate’s section or to 
the section representative of the NEA 
Relations Commission. In the case of 
an elective office of the NEA such as 
president, vice-president, or member of 
the executive committee, the recom- 
mendation must be sent to the govern- 
ing board of the section; in the case of 
an appointive position on a committee 
or commission, the recommendation is 
to be sent to the section representative 
on the NEA Relations Commission. 
The governing board of the section and 
council of the section must formally 
approve all recommendations for elec- 
tive offices. The NEA Relations Com- 
mission will present recommendations 
to the State Council of Education for 
action. 


Recommendations for elective offices 
are to be presented to the State Council 
at the December meeting, while recom- 
mendations for appointive positions 
may be presented at either the Decem- 
ber or April meeting. Upon approval 
of the State Council, it is the responsi- 
bility of the NEA Relations Commission 
to notify proper NEA officials and to 


supervise campaign activities. Expenses 
incurred by the California Teachers 
Association in connection with the 
campaign of any candidate shall be 
approved in advance by the board of 
directors, upon the recommendation of 
the NEA Relations Commission. 


To Strengthen Work 


The NEA Relations Commission is 
pioneering in an effort to strengthen 
and expand the work of the two state 
directors. Commission members will 
work closely with the state directors to 
promote a unified professional program 
and to work toward a unified mem- 


: bership in local, state, and national 


professional organizations. Individual 
members and local associations . are 
urged to use the services of the com- 
mission members. 


The NEA Relations Commission 
would like to see California win the 
honor of being the first state to have a 
third state director. Our state is not far 
from the membership requirement for 
the privilege of electing three state 
directors. By action of the executive 
committee of the NEA, as announced 
at the Detroit delegate assembly, a 
state which reaches 40,000 membership 
may have three directors. If California 
can achieve this goal of 40,000 mem- 
bers this year, the NEA Relations 
Commission will be in a stronger posi- 
tion to recommend members from our 
state for important NEA offices. With 
every CTA member joining the NEA, 
California will rise to a new status of 
educational leadership in the nation. 


PASADENA 
SCHOOLS 


Findings in an exhaustive 18-month, 
$50,000 study of education in Pasadena 
(published in mid-August) constitute a 
vote of confidence in Pasadena schools. 

Two to one, citizens expressed satis- 
faction in general with the system of 
education now provided in Pasadena. 

“Citizens overwhelmingly believe 
that students at all levels should be 
taught to get information on all sides 
of a controversial question. . . . Morals 
and manners . . . must be taught in the 
schools. Designation of sex education 
as a school responsibility was endorsed 
by the citizens by a ratio of more than 
four to one.” 

More than 1,000 citizens participated 
in the study which was under the aus- 
pices of a Citizens Survey Committee. 


BACKS 








Strong Local Activity Program 
Urged for Student Teachers 


By Virginia Andrews 


State President, California Student Teachers Association 


N June 7, the C.S.T.A. executive 
board, consisting of Virginia An- 
drews, president; Huber Smutz, vice- 
president; Pat Wynn, secretary; Aram 
Zalian, delegate-at-large, and Mary A. 
Ball, state advisor, met at San Fran- 
cisco and discussed the program for 
this year. This board, your officers, 
outlined the program, but it must be 
remembered that it is you, the C.S.T.A. 
chapters and the individual members, 
who decide our overall policies and 
make our program a success. 

One solution to the problem of 
chapter organization and unification is 
having well-informed and _ capable 
officers. 


Workshops Planned 


One step to help increase the effi- 
ciency of the C.S.T.A. will be the 
regional workshops in the northern and 
southern sections which will be held 
this month. The purpose of these is to 
better unify chapters whose schools are 
in fairly close proximity. These meet- 
ings will enable chapter representa- 
tives to get together for discussion, 
study, and background activities. At 
these meetings the chapter representa- 
tives may discuss and make suggestions 
or recommendations on problems to be 
presented by the State Council dele- 
gates when the Junior Executive Coun- 
cil meets in Los Angeles, December 5 
and 6. Plans are under way to present 
active, interesting, and educational pro- 
grams for the convention to be held in 
December, and I hope that a great 
many C.S.T.A. members will attend. 


Committees Changed 


At the Junior Executive Council 
meeting last April it was passed unani- 
mously that the State International 
Relations Committee be disbanded un- 
til further need for such a committee 
exists. It was decided that the other 


four state committees: Ethics, Public 
Relations, Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, and Teacher Voca- 
tional Guidance showed a great activity 
and would be of value for continued 
maintenance. 
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In the past year we have seen a drop 
in membership in our organization. A 
natural drop is expected with the 
decrease in enrollment in the colleges 
and the decrease in the number of 
veterans attending college at this time. 
Although there may be a drop in 
enrollment in the colleges our goal 
should be 100 per cent enrollment in 
the C.S.T.A. from every student follow- 
ing teaching as a profession. For this 
reason the executive board felt that a 
State Membership Committee would 
be a valuable addition to our organiza- 
tion. The object of this committee will 
be to discuss remedies for the drop in 
membership and lack of enthusiasm. 
The age old adage, “A chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link,” applies in 
this case. To keep the C.S.T.A. a strong 
and effectively functioning organiza- 
tion, we must keep the individual chap- 
ters active and enthusiastic. 


Upon examination of the past record 
of the C.S.T.A. we find new interest 
and vigor, greater strides toward pro- 
fessionalism, and a general feeling of 
unity and harmonious advancement. 
This record must be a basis for the 
future. The future is in our hands and 
greater accomplishments are within our 
power. We can not predict what our 
gains will be, but by group unity and 
enthusiasm we can make this year 
successful and purposeful. 


BUNDLE DAY, sponsored in late 
November or early December through- 
out California by the Save the Children 
Federation, is receiving the sympathetic 
and cordial cooperation of California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
However, CCPT is not sponsoring the 
charitable drive as erroneously reported 
in the September edition of the Journal. 


The future well-being of our country 
will be largely determined by the 
ability of teachers to cultivate in Ameri- 
can youth qualities of imagination and 
intellectual resourcefulness. 


—Earl James McGrath, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 






20 YEARS AGO 


IN SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS, November 1932, FORTUNA 
union high school was enrolled 1009, 
in CTA before the membership books 
had been sent out. (Can any schog| 
today match that record?) PIEDMONT 
school system was enrolled 100% in 
CTA for its 12th consecutive yea, 
(1952 made this record 32 consecutive 
years!) 

YOU WILL REMEMBER 1932 as, 
depression year. To meet this crisis 
teacher-load was increased, but CTA 
President WILLARD E. GIVENs 
warned against decreasing instructional 
materials. “Textbooks are surprisingly 
inexpensive, especially when their in. 
portance in the education of the chil. 
dren of this country is considered.” 

FAMILIAR TUNE? “If members of 
the profession everywhere will help the 
people know and_ understand their 
schools, public education will only 
profit by the discomfiture of the present 
crisis.” From The Challenge of Educa. 
tional Interpretation by ARTHUR Ff, 
COREY, Assistant Superintendent, 
Orange County Schools. 

39,000 COPIES of the magazine 
were printed in November 1932. 


10 YEARS AGO 


ROY W. CLOUD, CTA State Ex. 
ecutive Secretary, in the November 
1942 issue of the magazine, said to 


California teachers: “Know that you | 


are helping your country just as effec- 
tively and just as honorably as though 
you were protecting our shores or ser- 
ing in the ranks of our forces in foreign 
countries.” ; 
ONE YEAR OF WAR was taking its 
toll, not only of teachers but of thei 
magazine, which was curtailed 20%- 


from 52 pages to 40 pages—with 4} 


circulation of 38,000. 


) YEARS AGO 


THINGS WERE LOOKING BET. 
TER in November 1947. Sierra Educe- 
tional News was back to 52 pages with 


44,000 copies per issue—largest metr > 


bership in CTA to date. 
NOVEMBER is the month during 
which we must see to it that evel 
teacher in California who has mt 
already done so shall have the opp 
tunity to join our professional orgati 


a ” 
zations—local, state and national.—} 


Arthur F. Corey in his second articl 
as State Executive Secretary. 
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One of the popular group discussions at 
Camp Seeley was Bob McKay’s section on 
legislation, shown in upper picture. Center 
picture shows, left to right, Dr. Robert C. 
Gillingham, NEA executive board member; 
Dr. Lionel DeSilva, executive secretary, 
Southern Section; Mary Virginia Morris, 
president, Southern Section; Dr. Karl H. 
Berns, ussistant secretary for business, 
NEA; Ole Lilliland, NEA director for Cali- 
fornia; Miss Hilda Meehling, secretary 
classroom teachers department, NEA; and 
R. B. Marston, director of membership, 
NEA. Bottom picture shows informal out- 
doors meeting of board of directors, 
Southern Section. 


At right is scene of conference group of 
the Northern Section at Manzanita Lodge, 
Lassen Park. Most were held 


out of doors, including evening campfire 
program. 


sessions 
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Seetion Fall Conferenees Help 


Leaders. Find New Enthusiasm 


ETTING new records for attendance 

and complete programming, four 

of the six CTA Sections had completed 

their fall leadership training conference 
when the Journal went to press. 


Northern 


Seventeen of the 21 counties in 
northern California sent 139 delegates 
to the Northern Section conference 
held September 19-21 at Manzanita 
Lake Lodge in Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park. 

On the theme “Centennial Actiom 
Program, the Key to Progress,” featured 
speakers included Mary Titus, NEA 
consultant for local associations; Mrs. 
Beulah Spencer, vice-president of 
CCPT; Mary Virginia Morris, president 
of Southern Section CTA. 

One of the highlights of the confer- 
ence was a executive 
meeting, followed by “buzz” sessions 


mock board 


for officers and group chairmen. 


Southern 


Southern Section’s 12th annual con- 
ference at Camp Seeley September 
26-28 drew 410 registrants from 117 
local units. This, the oldest and largest 
of the six leadership meetings, featured 
discussion groups on important prob- 
lems as well as speakers of authority. 


Groups gathered informally to dis- 
cuss legislation, public relations, mem- 
bership techniques, personnel policies, 
retirement, and _ local organizations. 
General sessions covered topics of NEA 
growth, professional improvement, and 
detailed background of the campaign 
for Propositions 2 and 24. 

In addition to state CTA and South- 
ern Section staff members, group 
leaders included Dr. Karl H. Berns, 
Miss Hilda Maehling, and R. B. Mar- 
ston of the NEA staff. 












Cenir..] Coast 

Central Coast Section held its con- 
ference at Asilomar October 3-5, with 
18 of the 20 units represented. With 
Jean Pogue as conference chairman and 
Secretary Dean Ross dealing out the 
accommodations, this first independent 
section conference was described as “a 
great success.” 

All-day group meetings Saturday 
were finished off with a novel evening 
of entertainment at Monterey’s Wharf 
Theatre, where a professional company 
presented an old-fashioned musical 
revue. 


North Coast 


Hartsook’s in the Redwood Empire 
was the scene of the North Coast con- 
ference on October 10-12. 


Here, in addition to the group meet- 
ings which customarily feature the 
Saturday program, Attorney Gardiner 
Johnson was roundly applauded for the 
evening campfire talk he offered on 
legal aspects of CTA work. He reviewed 
the background of the Tarantino case 
and other legal battles in which CTA 
members are offered protection in their 
professional rights. 

At each of the section conferences 
Arthur F. Corey, CTA executive secre- 
tary, concluded the sessions with one 
of his typically inspiring addresses, 
reviewing CTA achievements and chal- 
lenging leaders to new accomplishment. 

Bay Section had its conference at 
Asilomar October 24-26. Central Sec- 
tion will be at the same place Novem- 
ber 7-9. 

The fall conferences, originally 
started as an effort to help local leaders 
prepare for their responsibilities, have 
become essential elements in the CTA 


program. 








Here Are the Facts 


A growing depository of statisties, 


references, and reports provide 


materials for CTA members 


HEN the CTA Research Depart- 

ment was established five years 
ago, plans called for establishing a re- 
search library, if and when adequate 
facilities became available. The move 
to the new CTA building in the sum- 
mer of 1951 provided the necessary 
space to start the library. At its present 
rate of growth, the library will soon 
need additional space. 


Purpose of Library 

The CTA research library serves a 
number of important purposes and is 
invaluable to the Research Department. 
First, it provides a means of filing and 
classifying reports that come to the 
Department from many sources and 
agencies. 

A second purpose of the research 
library is to supply information and 
data for the use of schools and teacher 
groups. Following the example of the 
NEA Research Division, the CTA Re- 
search Department has developed a 
loan service which is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. References and research 
reports may be borrowed by CTA 
members. 

A third and perhaps most important 
purpose to be served by the library is 
the establishment of a central deposi- 
tory or clearing-house for California 
research in the field of education. A 
special committee of the State Advi- 
sory Council on Educational Research 
has recently recommended that the 
CTA research library be named as the 
depository for such reports. The CTA 
is willing to assume this role, but will 
need the cooperation of the various 
educational agencies in California to 
function effectively. 


Facilities Available 


To serve its purposes, the research 
library will need to be equipped with 
a variety of facilities. Needless to say, 
only a start has been made in achieving 
this goal. However, recognizing bud- 
getary limitations, the library’s facilities 
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are growing at an encouraging rate. 
The facilities of the library are secured 
in various ways: (1) some are pur- 
chased — e.g., the NEA Research Serv- 
ice bulletins; (2) some are solicited by 
the CTA Research Department — e.g., 
reports of current research projects of 
California school districts and county 
offices; and (3) some are contributed 
—e.g., new books submitted for re- 
view in the California Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. 


The listing of types of materials 
available in the CTA research library 
is shown below in outline form. Not 
all of the following are available on a 
loan basis, but all of the facilities are 


accessible for use at CTA headquarters. 
I. California state documents, both current 

and preceding years: 

Education codes 

State Budgets 

Financial transactions of school districts 

. Apportionment of State School Funds 

Monthly reports of state superintendent 

of public instruction 

Reports of the Board of Equalization 

. Various publications of the State De- 

partment of Education 

. S. Office of Education publications: 

. Annual education directories 

Research reports and other publications 

Monthly journal “School Life” 


III. National Education Association 
tions: 
A. All NEA research bulletins and reports 
B. AASA yearbooks 
C. NEA Addresses and Proceedings (reports 
D 
E 


II. 


Op>a Am FDAy> 


publica- 


of annual meetings) 
. ASCD Yearbooks 
‘. NEA Elementary Principals Yearbooks 
and Bulletins 
. NEA Secondary School Principals Year- 
books and Bulletins 
G. Reports of Conference of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards 
H. Annual reports of the Executive Secre- 
tary 
I. Reports and bulletins of other NEA 
departments, committees, and commis- 
sions. 
IV. Research reports of California school dis- 
tricts and county offices: 
A. Reports submitted at the request of CTA 
Research Department; these are listed 
in CTA Research bulletins No. 15 (Sep- 


rx 


temher 1949) and No. 50 (October 
1952) 

B. These reports are available on a loan 
basis 


V. Book collection: 
A. Directories, biographical 
enevclopedias 
1. National and state education direc- 
tories. 


indexes and 


This outline of a little-known but 
important CTA service was prepared 
by Dr. Frank W. Parr, CTA director of 
research, and Anne Protopopoff, re- 
search librarian. 
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Patterson’s American E ; . 
a ae 
0s o in America, , 
in American Education, Te 
Education, Who’s Who on the Pp 
cific Coast, Who’s Who in Califor 
4. Monroe’s Encyclopedia of Edu 

tional Research, Mental Meena 
ments Yearbook, Who Knows—Ana 
What Among Authorities, Experts 
and the Specially Informed. , 
B. Professional books in such fields 
school finance, teacher education teach, 
ing methods, teacher problems, sch; 1 
administration, curriculum, guidance 
etc. ? 
C. Catalogs 
1. College and universities 
2. Book and test publishers . 
8. Teaching aids, and audio-visual ma- 


terials 
D. Indexes (Education Index) 


VI. Current Education Periodicals: 
A. California journals 
1. California Schools 
2. California Journal of Secondary Eqy. 
cation 


~ 


. California 
Education 
. CTA Journal 


3 Journal of Elementary 
4 
5. California Journal 
6 
N 


of Educati 
Research — 
Tax Digest 


National publications 


B. 

1. American Scholar (Phi Beta K 

2. American School Board lum 

8. Clearing House 

4. Education Digest 

5. Educational Record 

6. Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio 
State University) 

7. Elementary School Journal 

8. Harvard Educational Review 

9. Institute of International Education 
News Bulletin 

10. Journal of Education 

11. Journal of Educational Research 

12. Journal of Experimental Education 

18. Journal of Teacher Education 

14. National Elementary Principal 

15. NEA Journal 

16. National Parent Teacher 

17. National Retired Teacher Associa 
tion 

18. National Tax Journal 

19. Nation’s Schools 

20. Negro Education Review 

21. Personnel and Guidance Jouma 
(formerly OCCUPATIONS) 

22. Phi Delta Kappan 

23. Psychological Abstracts 

24. Review of Educational Research 

25. School Activities 

26. School Executive 

7. School Life 

28. This Week—Current Business News 
Digest 

29. 1. S. News and World Report 

80. Wilson Library Bulletin 


VII. Classified Information File: 
This file contains some of the most valuable 
reference material in the Library. Some 25 
categories have been set up for the filing of 
current information and _ research reports. 
Some of the more common categories are: 
teachers’ salaries and_ salary schedules, 
teacher rating, certification, retirement, 
tenure, school finance, public relations, ete. 


VIII. Miscellaneous: 
A. State Survey reports 
B. Research reports of other state educs- 
tion associations 
C. Current salary schedules of California 
school districts 


Salary Schedules to 
Be Subject of Study 


Research department of CTA wil 
produce a feature scheduled for the 
December edition of CTA Journal o 
the subject of teacher salaries and sé: 
ary schedule adjustments of 1952-53 ia 
California school districts. This infor 
mation will be especially timely whet 
considered in light of voter reaction 10 
Proposition 2. The article will be wit 
ten by Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, assistatt 
director of research, CTA. 


CTA Journal, November 1952 
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Continued emphasis on domestic science assures 


Better Homes of the Future 


By ROY E. SIMPSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ALIFORNIA schools have a wide 
C variety of homemaking programs. 
Some of these programs are called 
homemaking, others home economics, 
while others still continue to be called 
domestic science. The number of sec- 
ondary schools in the state which do 
not provide home economics or home- 
making training is extremely small. 

Homemaking education, that area of 
education which trains for effective par- 
ticipation in home activities and home 
relationships, has maintained educa- 
tional leadership for over three decades 
in developing a curriculum and educa- 
tional philosophy which recognizes and 
strives to meet important contemporary 
needs of the home and the family. 


Family Welfare 


From the earliest developments, the 
welfare of the family has been the basic 
concept in the philosophy of home 
economics education. However, over a 
considerable period of its history this 
concept has, in general, received little 
emphasis in the actual conduct of the 
program. The teaching usually has been 
carried on on a scientific, experimental 
basis in a laboratory-like setting. Some 
explanation for this is to be found in 
the important early need for the pro- 
fessional home economist and_ other 
interested individuals to secure a knowl- 
edge of scientific principles and related 
skills to replace the superstitions and 
other unscientific concepts characteris- 
tic of preceding generations. In addition, 
the art of homemaking as a distinct field 
of education had need to achieve status 
and recognition in a scientific and aca- 
demic curriculum. 

The attention of educators today is 
focused on the personal and social needs 
of the individual arising from social and 
economic changes and from the con- 
stantly changiug role of the family. 
This emphasis has long been stressed 
by leaders in home economics educa- 
tion. However, changes in the curricu- 
lum reflecting a shift from the tradi- 
tional pattern of teaching the skills and 
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scientific matter for the sake of subject 
matter alone, to this new emphasis, are 
occurring slowly. The effectiveness of 
practical in-service programs as well as 
greater emphasis in teacher training 
institutions is beginning to evidence 
itself today in a program which is 
becoming family-focused, including all 
members of the family at every age, 
and is fast becoming a community-wide 
program. 


Varied Program 


As family living consists of many 
activities and responsibilities, so home- 
making education courses must deal 
with many and varied aspects such as 
getting along with others, understanding 
children, furnishing the home, manag- 
ing of family resources, learning home 
nursing and health, planning family 
meals and nutrition, and clothing the 
family. All of these represent major 
responsibilities and concerns of family 
members. Many of the characteristics 
of today’s homemaking education offer- 
ings in California indicate growth and 
progress in these areas. A few of these 
characteristics might well be pointed 
out at this time. In place of colorless, 
scientific experimental laboratories, new 
departments are attractive. They con- 
tain colorful “homemaking” rooms, 
flexibly arranged and equipped for 
many activities. Boys and girls and 
young men and women are working 
together in various phases of the 
program. Practical life activities are 
provided so pupils may learn by doing. 
Foods and nutrition are taught by 
means of meals, ‘incorporating practical 
experiences in planning, purchasing, 
and preparation. Several activities in 
one room may be carried on coopera- 
tively by groups, or by individuals, 
depending on special needs and inter- 
ests. Single class periods for homemak- 
ing fit more readily into the school 
schedule, providing the opporiunity 
for more pupils to benefit from the 
program. Courses in preparation for 
marriage and homemaking for older 


boys and girls are increasingly popular. 
Opportunities are provided to observe 
and understand small children. Parents 
and community members, community 
resources and experiences contribute 
to a more comprehensive program. 
Teachers recognize that the key to a 
functional program is in knowing the 
homes, the parents, and the community. 
Democracy in action is demonstrated in 
cooperative program planning between 
teachers, parents, and pupils, and in the 
actual functioning of the program. In 
some elementary schools homemaking 
activities are integrated with other fields 
through the cooperation of faculty 
members, pupils and parents. Home- 
making activities and experiences may 
begin in the nursery and continue 
through junior high school, high school, 
and junior college. In adult education 
classes homemaking instruction is con- 
tinued in the parent nursery program. 
The program is based on real problems 
and needs at each age level. 


Future Homemakers 


An integral part of the homemaking 
program in California, and in other 
states, is the junior and senior high 
school organization called the Future 
Homemakers of America. This is a 
national non-profit organization which 
furthers the goals of homemaking 
education. In California the Future 
Homemakers of America provides op- 
portunities for personal growth and 
leadership training experiences to over 
seven thousand girls. An allied organi- 
zation for young wives is the California 
Young Homemakers Association which 
now has twenty-two chapters in the 
state. 


Historically, vocational homemaking 
education has tended to place some of 
its emphasis on training for employment 
those girls who left school in order to 
assist in their own and their families’ 
support, or for those who, for other 
reasons, did not care to pursue an 
academic education. With numerous 
legislative changes in the Vocational 
Education Acts, the connotation of 
“trade training” has long since dis- 
appeared from the term “vocational 
homemaking education.” It is univer- 
sally recognized that homemaking is 
the desired and ultimate vocation or 
profession of girls and women. Also 


homemaking is shared by all family 
members. Authorities agree that mod- 
ern family living does not provide girls 
and boys with sufficient training and 
(Continued on Page 24) 









Calendar of Events 





November 4 — Election Day. 

November 7 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, 
Southern Section; regular meeting. Los 
Angeles. 

November 7, 8 — State Conference 
on Educational Research; 4th annual 
meeting. Leamington Hotel, Oakland. 

November 7-9 — CTA Central Sec- 
tion; annual training conference for 
leaders. Asilomar. 

November 8 — California Council for 
Adult Education; annual meeting. 
Claremont Hotel, Berkeley. 

November 8—California Elementary 
School Administrators Association, 
Southern Section; joint meeting with 
Elementary Education Staff of the State 
Department of Education. Chaffey High 
School, Ontario. 

November 9-15 — American Educa- 
tion Week; national observance. 





November 13, 14 — California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; State 
Board of Managers meeting. Los An- 
geles. 

November 13-15 — California Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education; regular 
meeting. Yosemite. 


November 14, 15 — Audio - Visual 
Education Association of California, 
Southern Section; annual fall confer- 
ence. Santa Monica City College. 

November 14, 15 — California Asso- 
ciation of School Supervisors, Bay 
Section; regular meeting. Sonoma Mis- 
sion Inn. 

November 15 — California Student 
Teacher Association Committee Work- 
shop. Los Angeles. 

November 15— CTA Bay Section 
Council; regular meeting. Laney Trade 
School, 240 East 10th Street, Oakland. 


Communications 





The criticisms contained in Mr. 
Umland’s letter are not invalid (Sept. 
Journal). This is not a fault of the 
teacher as the business heads complain. 
It is the result of the way the human 
mind works. 

The law that all students must go to 
school complicates the problem of pro- 
ducing good students out of all students 
in a school. It is impossible for a 
teacher to make an “A” student out of 
a child if the child’s “I.Q.” is too low. 
Sometimes a child is passed on his 
effort. The business man can help in 
solving the problem by learning to 
consult the school records. 

The teachers may help in solving the 
problem by a review in their classes 
covering some of the subject matter 
presented in the grades. Either a child 
or an adult will soon forget the prin- 
ciples and skills which are not used. 
Likely these principles and skills are 
not entirely forgotten, but in a way 
they become peculiarly hazy in the 
mind. By your own experience you 
know how easy it is to let a skill slip. 
By tests you can demonstrate that stu- 
dents may pass well in one grade and 
fail the same test some years later. 

The college teachers blame the high 
schools, the high school teachers blame 
the grade schools, the grade school 
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teachers blame the mothers, and busi- 
ness blames the schools. 

There are other problems involved. 
If a child expects too much pay and 
too rapid advancement it is not as much 
the school’s fault as it is a fault of the 
practices of business as recorded in 
history. 

Criticism directed at the schools is 
at times a product of the propaganda 
of a society (hidden in the background) 
which would like to wreck or control 
the public schools. Sometimes adults 
are not given to seeking the sources 
and purposes of ideas. If an idea seems 
to sound good, if the appeal is correctly 
worded, adults both in business and in 
school may accept it or fight over it 
with little objective effort to check on 
the truth. 

The price we must, pay for liberty 
and progress in our system of govern- 
ment is in part a good school system. 
The majority of the men in business 
and in education know this to be a fact. 
Also it is a common practice for human 
beings to complain at times. These 
complaints are not entirely worthless, 
for they help to keep the other fellow 
on his toes. 

William L. Colley 
P.O. Box 51 
Beaumont, California 


November 15 — CTA Southern Sec. 
tion Council; regular meeting. Los 
Angeles. 

November 17-19 — Association of 
California County School Superintend. 
ents; regular meeting. Sacramento. 

November 19 — California Associa. 
tion of Public School Business Officials 
Northern Section; joint meeting with 
University of California School of Edy. 
cation. Berkeley. 

November 21 — CTA Section Secre. 
taries; regular meeting. CTA Building, 
San Francisco. 

November 22 — CTA State Commit. 
tee on Finance; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 

November 22 — California Student 
Teacher Association Committee Work. 
shop. Berkeley. 

November 24 — California Business 
Education Association, Northern Sec. 
tion; fall meeting. Sacramento. 

December 1-6—School Bundle 
Week; sponsored by Save the Children 
Federation. 

December 4 — CTA Board of Direc. 
tors; regular meeting. Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles. 

December 4— CTA Commission on 
NEA Relations; regular meeting. Los 
Angeles. 

December 4— CTA State Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; workshop. Los Angeles. 

December 5 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, 
Southern Section; monthly meeting. Los 
Angeles. 

December 5 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials; 
board of directors meeting. Santa Maria 
Inn. 

December 5, 6— CTA Council of 
Education, semi-annual meeting; Com- 
mittee meetings; Board of Directors; 
CSTA. Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 

December 6 — California Association 
for Childhood Education, Southem 
Section; annual Christmas luncheon 
hostessed by Los Angeles branch. Stat: 
ler Hotel, Los Angeles. 

December 6 — California Business 
Education Association, Central Coast 
Section; fall meeting. Atascadero. 





Pre: 
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December 6 — Northern California * 


Junior College Association; fall meet 
ing. University of California, Berkeley. 

December 17 — California Associ 
tion of Public School Business Official, 
Northern Section; regular meeting 
Oakland. 
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dent: Dr. Rex H. Turner, Oakland 
aie Ww. A. Chessall, Ukiah 
State Executive Secretary: Arthur F. Corey 


DIRECTORS 


H. Turner, President 

aoe Superintendent, Oakland City Schools 
Mail, home address: 1030 Trestle Glen Road, 
Oakland 10 . 

7 A, Chessall, Vice-Presi ent ; ; 
W. setrict Superintendent, Ukiah Union High 
1 District 
oon hens address: 510 South Spring Street, 
Ukiah 
ley Brode ' 

} Feo, Santa Monica City College 
Mail, home address: 478-24th Street, Santa 
Monica 


in A. Dann ; 
ae Superintendent and Director of 


Secondary Education, Fresno City Schools, 
9348 Mariposa Street, Fresno 1 
es N. Gardner 
rondhet, Sacramento College 
Mail, home address: 4124-23rd Street, 
Sacramento 18 
. Robert C. Gillingham 
ae, Compton College, Compton 


Hawkins 

“ae, San Diego High School 
Mail, home address: 4134 Stephens Street, 
San Diego 3 


k Rees 
wT ammndent. Hayward Elementary School 
District, 1099 E Street, Hayward 


Vel: B. Sewell 
go Salinas Union High School, South 
Main Street, Salinas 


STAFF 


Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary 
Helen Johnson, Mr. Corey’s Secretary 
Mary A. Ball, Assistant State Secretary 
Dr. Frank W. Parr, Assistant State Secretary and 
Director of Research 
Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, Assistant Director of 
Research 
Robert E. McKay, Director of Field Service 
Field Representatives: 
Theodore Bass, Los Angeles 
Harry A. Fosdick, San Francisco 
Erwin M. Howlett, Chico 
W. Harold Kingsley, Los Angeles 
Robert M. Rees, Fresno 
Arnold W. Wolpert, Los Angeles 


J. Wilson McKenney, Director of Publications and 
Press Relations and Editor, CTA Journal 


Mrs. Lucile R. Bysom, Associate Editor and 
Advertising Manager, CTA Journal 


Mrs. Mabel B. Taylor, Director of Placement; 
Administration and College Placement 


Norma J. Ciochon, Secondary Placement 


Mrs. Mary Soda, Elementary, Junior High and 
Special Placement 


CTA PLACEMENT SERVICES 


Mrs. Mabel B. Taylor, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110 

Carl A. Bowman, 612 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 17; phone MAdison 9-3681 


CALIFORNIA STUDENT TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Virginia Lee Andrews, President 
University of California, Berkeley 
Huber E. Smutz, Jr., Vice-President 
Los Angeles State College 
Patricia Wynne, Secretary 
Fresno State College 
NEA DIRECTORS FOR CALIFORNIA 
Ole Lilleland, Teacher, Pasadena City College 
David J. Conley, Vice-Principal, Strathmore 
Union High School 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION: Special Members 
Arthur F. Corey 


Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Sacramento; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 

Mrs. P. D. Bevil, Sacramento; President, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Carl B. Munck, Oakland; President, California 
School Trustees Association 

Dr. Cornelius H. Siemens, Humboldt State Col- 
lege; representing the State College Presidents 

SECTION OFFICERS 

BAY 

Mrs. Helen von Garden, President 


Teacher, St. Helena Elementary School; mail, 
home address: Angwin 


Roy H. Norman, Vice-President 
Teacher, Richmond Union High School; mail, 
home address: 91 Murdock Street, Richmond 
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DIRECTORY 





693 SuTTER STREET, SAN FRANcIsco 2 
Telephone PRospect 6-4110 





In an effort to conserve space, this 
directory will appear in complete un- 
abridged form periodically during the 
year, is tentatively scheduled for revi- 
sion and republication in February and 
May editions. Readers are requested 
to preserve this page for reliable 
reference. | 


Mrs. Louise B. Gridley, Executive Secretary 
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Californian’s Impression of English °‘Infants” 


Oakland exehange teacher completes 


The seventh yearly exchange of teachers between the United 
Kingdom and the United States began in September. In that time 
713 teachers have been exchanged. A number of Californians 
have participated in the program, not only with England but 


with other European countries. 


Miss Doris Ruslie was born and educated in Alberta, Canada, 
where she taught for five years before moving to California in 
1937. She taught for five years in Oakland before applying for 
the Fulbright exchange position, receiving the recommendation 


of her school administration. 


Dr. Rex Turner, CTA president and assistant superintendent 
of Oakland city schools, comments: “The policy in our system 
with reference to exchange has been one of complete accord and 
ready participation with any teacher who wants to make such an 


By Doris Ruslie - 
HEN I heard that I would be 
teaching “Infants” in England 

this year, I naturally thought I would 


be teaching babies! But I learned that © 


the Infants’ school here compared with 
our kindergarten and first grade. Many 
three- and four-year-old children in 
America go either to public or private 
nursery schools for a few hours each 
day. 

.The kindergarten is, in general, the 
first schooling of the American child. 
In California the entrance age is 4 
years and 9 months, and children come 
for just three hours each day. There is 
no formal curriculum, but the time 
spent in kindergarten is as truly educa- 
tional in nature as the later school 
experience. 

Children may enter the first grade 
at five years and nine months. In 
general, a child progresses at the rate 
of one grade each year; however, in 
cases where a child might seem to 
benefit by retarding him or advancing 
him, this can be done. Ordinarily, the 
teacher helps the same group for the 
first and second grades. 

It appears, both from consultation 
with my headmistress and other teach- 
ers and from observation, that curri- 
culum and classroom procedure over 
here are 
However, 


very similar to our own. 
have a 


course of study for each city for the 


in California we 
teacher to follow, so there is a certain 
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year of teaching in London 


exchange. We feel that it is an excellent in-service training which 
benefits both teachers.” 

Arrangements to teach abroad are made cooperatively by the 
U.S. Office of Education, the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and 


the Department of State as authorized by Congress under the 


U. S. Educational Exchange Program (Fulbright Act) and other 
acts. It is necessary for the teacher to secure a year’s leave of 
absence, with or without salary. Teachers selected receive grants 
in foreign currency for approximate cost of round-trip travel. 


Miss. Ruslie has completed a year of teaching in England, 


amount of uniformity; but this does 
not in any way curtail the initiative of 
the teacher. 

Visual equipment, which is vital to 
a good educational program, is, to 
my knowledge, very limited here. In 
America, in the larger cities at any rate, 
much visual material such as silent or 
sound movies, slides, film strips, pic- 
tures, diorama and so on, are available 
to the teacher. 

One thing I like in this country is 
the provision of wireless broadcasts for 
very young children. I don’t know of 
any programs at home comparable to 
“Listen with Mother,” “Rhythm and 
Movement” and the “Music Box.” They 
are very good. 

Similarly, the traffic demonstration 
given at our school this year by the 
police department was excellent. I 
have not seen in our American schools 
such an effective way of teaching safety 
while crossing streets. 


The school day here is longer for the 
Infants, and classrooms are crowded. 
True, we have the same problem of 
overcrowded classrooms at home. It 
may be that this problem might be 
solved in some degree by a method 
which has been found effective in Oak- 
land, California, where kindergarten 
children come for just three hours each 
day, half of them in the morning and 
half in the afternoon. The child’s day 
ends at 3 p.m. if his work is completed 


While in London, she had been asked to contribute the following 
account of her impressions for the August editiom of the School. 
master. California teachers will be interested in the story which 
Editor Gilbert Smith sent to the Journal: 


and satisfactory. If not, the teacher 
may keep him till 3:30. 

There seem to be more forms for 
the American teacher to fill in, but at 
the close of each semester the teacher 
is given two days without the children 
present to complete them. 


Along with the trend in education 
from a formal to a more progressive 
approach, both in America and here, it 
is vitally necessary to have larger 
classrooms, smaller classes and a great 
deal of equipment. But in this respect 
practice does not seem to keep pace 
with theory. As a result of the current 
freedom of movement in a classroom, 
the teacher is more able to see when a 
child does not conform to group be- 
havior. I believe we both aim at a 
positive approach to discipline — to 
understand the child—to help him 
want to be an accepted member of the 
group. 

I have been delighted to find in this 
country, as I have found at home, an 
atmosphere of friendliness between the 
teacher and the child. 


Are our educational systems differ- 
ent? Why shouldn’t they be? Funda- 
mentally we are alike. But no two 
children are just alike, no two teachers 
are just alike. Then let us be individ- 
uals, doing the best we can, each in 
our own situation, to help the child 
to be a better citizen of his own country 
and of the world. 
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Crusade for Freedom Photo 


With their textbooks destroyed by the Communists, classes like this were conducted at 

low efficiency umtil the Committee for Free Asia stepped in. Here a primary school 

teacher hands out textbooks which will help give young minds the knowledge that 
makes them poor material for Communism. 


In ease we should be tempted by complacency 


in California, it is wise to turn our thoughts 


toward Korea, where freedom-loving people face the 


Battle For Young Minds 


By RALPH ANDRIST 


E are prone to be misled by 

dramatics in our struggle against 
Communism. The threats at the border, 
the kidnappings by secret police, and 
the cloak-and-dagger operations of Red 
agents grab the headlines. But the 
future of Communism depends largely 
on something that gets little attention, 
the battle for the allegiance of today’s 
children. 

The Communists recognize this fact. 
In the countries they control they are 
concentrating on trying to wean chil- 
dren away from loyalties to parents and 
the past; in the areas they want to con- 
trol one of their prime activities is to 
propagandize youth. 


Anti-Red Action 


It is pleasant to discover that the 
initiative doesn’t always lie with the 
Communists. In Asia, especially, democ- 
racy is competing with the Kremlin for 
the loyalties of the next generation, 
and its most effective help comes from 
an American - supported organization 
known as the Committee for Free Asia. 
The Committee works in partnership 
with Asians in many countries and in 
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many effective ways. One of its recent 
projects, carried out in Korea, illustrates 
how well it is countering Communist 
attempts to win young minds. 

The Communist armies and the de- 
struction of war had destroyed almost 
all elementary school textbooks in South 
Korea. Schools operated under enor- 
mous difficulties. It was exactly the 
kind of situation that Communist prop- 
aganda agents loved—and the kind 
that the Committee for Free Asia is 
watching for. It stepped in to change 
the picture. 





Paper for Books 


One thousand tons of newsprint were 
immediately obtained and sent to 
Korea. There the Koreans took over 
and carried it to a score of small print- 
ing shops, using the age-old transporta- 
tion of the Orient, by crude barges on 
the rivers and on primitive bullock- 
drawn carts where it had to move 
overland. When the printers had fin- 
ished there were 4,500,000 textbooks 
for the first through the sixth grades. 

The newsprint went to Korea with 
the requirement that the paper be used 


for nothing but textbooks. The books 
contain no propaganda of any kind. The 
Committee feels that knowledge is one 
of the most effective barriers against 
Red doctrines. Intelligent people are 
able to make their own comparison of 
Communism with democracy — and 
Communism comes out worst in any 
comparison. 

The Committee for Free Asia is also 
supplying textbooks for the use of 
students on Formosa. And in Ceylon 
it has translated the Boy Scout Manual 
into two native dialects, to bring the 
advantages of Scouting to boys in the 
rural areas which have traditionally 
been a major target of Communist 
propaganda. Boys who live up to the 
principles of the Boy Scouts make poor 
recruits for Communism, a fact well 
proven by the way the Reds have 
banned Scouting in every nation they 
have seized. 


Volunteer Support 


Millions of individuals in America 
can feel proud that they are personally 
helping in this campaign against Com- 
munism. Radio Free Asia, which is 
still another of the operations of the 
Committee for Free Asia, is supported 
largely through the contributions made 
to the Crusade for Freedom. The 
money given by American citizens to 
the Crusade during the past two years 
has been used to build the powerful 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Free 
Asia networks. 


In Europe, the battle to protect 
children from Communism goes on as 
vigorously as in Asia. There Radio 
Free Europe broadcasts contain a good 
percentage of special programs for the 
children and adolescents of the satellite 
nations. Propaganda plays no part in 
these programs; their purpose is to 
help youngsters gain the ability to sepa- 
rate truth from lies, and to remind them 
that their nations once were free and 
had a proud history before the Kremlin 
moved in. 








Even Teachers Get 


Around 


Each September, Superintendent 
Basil H. Peterson of Orange Coast 
College calls his faculty together for a 
series of short meetings prior to the 
beginning of classes. First on the 
agenda is a short resume by each fac- 
ulty member of how he spent his 
summer. The prize for 1952 goes to 
Elmo Shaver, Language Instructor. 


As a result of being a frugal bachelor 
from September to June, Shaver is able 
to go to Europe every few years to see 
and live with the various European 
peoples. This year he decided at the 
last minute to go to the Continent, but 
because of the heavy tourist traffic was 
unable to book passage to and from 
Europe. By obtaining a cancellation he 
was able to get over. Near the end of 
August, however, it became apparent 
that his chances of obtaining return 
passage were nil. [Finally aided by 
some influential frieads, he was able to 
book passage on tne Queen Mary, as a 
first class passenger, such classification 


being the only opening on the sailing. 


list. This was a new and unusually 
expensive experience, but Shaver de- 
cided to make the best of it and find 
out how the other half had been living 
while he had been traveling third class 
all these years. 


A day or two out of England, Shaver 
was getting a little salt air out on the 
deck when a young fellow with a 
camera strapped across his back strolled 
up. Soon the two began chatting in 
the usual shipboard style. 

“Where is your home?” asked the 
stranger. 

“California,” beamed Shaver. 
where do you live?” 

“Iraq,” replied the stranger. Then, 
“What is your occupation in California?” 

“Why, I teach school there; I'm a 
college professor. What do you do for 
a living?” 

“I? Oh, I am the King,” replied the 
young man. 

And he was! His Royal Highness 
Faisal II, King of Iraq! 


“And 


VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY, former 
editor of CTA Journal, was appointed 


Pacific Coast representative of the 
National Audubon Society, effective 
October 1. He directed the Audubon 


camp in the high Sierras last summer 
after his retirement from the CTA staff. 
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TEACHERS AND TV... 


That television is a powerful new com- 
munication tool none will deny. But, like 
the caveman who burned his fingers with 
an ember and henceforth refused to em- 
ploy fire for his aid and comfort, we dare 
not claim TV for the potential value we 
suspect. That does not deter us, however, 
from experimerstation and much wishful 
thinking. 


Technological requirements will de- 
fer wide use of TV in education for 
several years. Excellent results have 
been reported in those few trials where 
classrooms have used screens tuned to 
well-planned educational demonstra- 
tions. Cost of programming and trans- 
mission, relatively limited areas of 
reception, and high capital outlay for 
equipment will probably retard its 
development as a classroom aid. 


Those teachers who face red-eyed pupils 
and who study survey statistics which indi- 
cate youngsters are spending dispropor- 
tionate time before the flicker-boxes have 
their own ideas about this new distracting 
influemce. Meanwhile, parents have discov- 
ered the necessity for regulating viewing 
schedules and for studying with a slightly 
jaundiced eye the manners and morals of 
their TV-influenced juniors. 


With allotment of two educational tele- 
vision channels in California on the basis 
of qualified preparation for operation of 
stations within a reasonable time, many 
school leaders are discussing how these 
facilities can be used most effectively. 
Reservation of non-commercial channels, 
they discover, is only the beginning of the 
problem. 


Governor Warren, in calling a con- 
ference on educational television 
December 15-16, said, “Television is 
fast becoming one of the major forces 
in American life. In time it may have 
an effect as great as the printing press. 
The question of whether it is to be 
used in our educational system, and 
if so, to what extent, is of great 
importance.” 


Strong demand for program improve- 
ment has forced commercial networks to 
employ clear-cut instructional and cultural 
techniques in addition to their original 
concept of pure entertainment. Sponsors 
have discovered that the American appetite 
for information is immense and that avail- 
able materials are fascinating and inex- 
haustible. 


By THE EDITOR 


Assuming that technical advances and 
social acceptance eventually permit wide 
acceptance for school use, the great prob. 
lems of the future will be what shall we 
teach, how will we teach it, and who will 
do the teaching. 


Impressed by ihe power, conviction, 
and reality conveyed by TV, we hold 
some mental reservations on the 
grounds that there can be no substitute 
for the good teacher in a flexible give. 
and-take relationship with the student, 


LETTER WRITERS ... 
Although your CTA Journal has no 


budget for payment on manuscripts a¢. 
cepted for publication, we receive many 
offerings. We do not accept poetry. Four 
double-spaced typewritten pages will nor. 
mally be the maximum length we can use, 
Some pieces we read are well written 
essays but must be rejected with thanks 
because of style or subject-matter. Within 
the limitations of our space, few man. 
scripts meet our specifications. 


If you wish to write for the Journal. le 
us have a query. Write about what you 
know well. Write with accuracy and av 
thority and avoid footnotes. Do not o”end 
or bore. Try to send at least one good 
glossy picture; it will help tell the story 
with conviction. Your idea may be sound, 
but you may present it poorly; the best 
remedy is a quick brush-up on creative 
writing for magazines. Above all, study 
the magazine itself for ideas on the kind 
of material used. 


Some of the most readable materials 
we receive are letters. They often have 
the breezy style of an over-the-desk 
chat, get to the point without stiffness 
or verbosity. 


If I were to be granted one wish 3 
Journal editor, I would wish for twelve 


letter-writers, two from each Section. | | 


would call them my Durable Dozen be 
cause they would be the kind of people 
who could take a lot of punishment. They 
would write when they had something t0 
say and they would write briefly or # 
great length. They would tell me the 
human interest stories about teachers who 
are doing a better job, about the triumphs 
and failures of a local association unit, 
about the items big and small which make 
interesting or significant reading for the 
teachers of California. I would pay them 
poorly and I'd bless them daily. Dots 
anybody want to write a letter? 
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CTA Members: 
You may save 40% 





in the CTA plan! 


on car insurance 
| 
| 


THE CTA PLAN is the only statewide automobile 
insurance plan endorsed by the California Teachers 
Association, for these reasons: hy 


e Approved by State Council of Education; 


_ e Underwritten by California Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange, one of the nation’s safest companies; 


e@ Policyholders have no assessment liability ; 


e@ Claims service is available throughout the United 
States and Canada; 




















e Savings to members should average over $30 a year! 


ARTHUR F. COREY 
State Executive i 
Secretary of the California Teachers Association f 





























WHAT TO DO NOW | 


No matter when your present insurance expires, fill in ALL 
the blanks on the reply form and return it at once 

to either of the offices listed below. Within two 

months before the expiration of your policy 
we will mail details and specific cost 
information which applies to your | 


particular car at that time. 
7 








Saati a een a ae 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PLAN © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 2, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 C1152 
| YES, 1 AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me i 
your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request j 
does not obligate me to become a policyholder—I am free to decide later. 
| Date of CTA School i 
Name _...Age ocd Recher cael eet Name..... 
i Spouse's Date of Spouse's t 
Name Age Bieth.....................:.... Geeupation........ avniatieindea 
| Address 
No. and Street City. So aden eee Zone } 
I Date Present Date Car Was Company Now 
Policy Expires _...Purchased......... ....New ee: Insured by. i 
Car Model Body 
| Year Make _.Name AR ae sich Ae eee gs ! 
(Fleetline, DeLuxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) 
i Motor No. Serial No. ls Car Fully Paid For? Yes............No.......... { 
If Not Paid For Finance Co.'s 
| By Whom Financed? Address: No. and Street j 
Collision Losses Other 
i City Zone In Past Year: $ _......Losses: $..... | 
(If none, write “NONE”’) 
t Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: | 
\ Name Age Date of Birth........... set | 
I Preferred Insurance for a Preferred Group 
= a oe oe ee ee ee ee ee eee ie ee 


NR 
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KEY-CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION 
LOCK NO. 1525 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here's the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 


Write today, to Dept. 21 


MASTER NO. 1500 


i Long time school fav- 


) orite. Constructed like 

wm Nod. 1525, but without 

key control. Master is also world- 
famous for laminated padlocks. 





Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 


Worlds Leading Padlock Manufaciunrgy 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


CTA members are invited to address their professional questions to the Journal. The follow; 
were submitted at recent local unit meetings and are answered by Harry Fosdick, Field Service repre. 
sentative. 


Q. Why are all people who lobby for 
educational bills immediately tagged “CT A 
lobbyists” ? 

A. This question includes an assump- 
tion which isn’t quite true. There are 
many people who appear before legisla- 
tive committees to support bills involv- 
ing the public schools who are not 
identified with the CTA. These include 
representatives of the State Department 
of Education, the Parent - Teacher 
Associations, and representatives of 
individual districts who are interested 
in bills which affect their own districts 
only. However, for several decades, 
the CTA has been the organization 
through which the teaching profession 
carries on a continuing study of its 
own problems and those of the public 
schools, and through which the profes- 
sion makes its recommendations or 
requests to the Legislature. The repre- 
sentative who is maintained in Sacra- 


‘|mento during legislative sessions by the 


teachers through the CTA is the one 
who organizes whatever professional 
support is needed on important issues, 
or whatever opposition is desired on 
matters deemed adverse to the welfare 
of the profession or the schools. This 
unity of effort is the source of teachers’ 
effectiveness in working with the Legis- 
lature, and gives rise to the occasional 
protests by lobbyists representing other 
groups opposing teacher - sponsored 
legislation. 


Q. What is meant by “CTA Number” as 
requested on the inquiry form of the auto- 
mobile insurance? 

A. Each person who pays his annual 
dues to the CTA should receive a card- 





board receipt stub which indicates the 
organizations which he has joined— 
national, state and local. This receipt 
has a serial number in red, and confir- 
mation of membership is made more 
rapidly by this number than by the 
member's name. 


Q. I keep hearing that the CTA is an 
administrator-controlled organization. W hat 
is the truth of this charge? 


A. The program of teacher-benefits 
which the CTA has sponsored through 
the years should answer this charge. If 
ithe CTA is administrator - dominated, 


American teachers need more such 
“dominated” state teacher associations 
throughout the nation. Actually, we 
also hear the charge from a few sources 
that the CTA has become anti-admin. 
istration in its operation. As long as 
both charges are circulated concur. 
rently, the CTA must be steering , 
pretty sound course for the welfare of 
the entire profession. Here are some 
facts that might answer your question: 
The California Council of Education, 
known as the State Council, is the 
supreme governing body of the Califor. 
nia Teachers Association and has fina] 
word on all policy. That Council has 
an overwhelming majority of classroom 
teachers in its membership. The Coun. 
cil is divided into seven major standing 
committees. Five of these have class. 
room teachers as chairmen, while two 
are headed by administrators. There 
are now two statewide commissions— 
the Ethics Commission and the NEA 
Relations Commission—both of which 
are chairmanned by classroom teachers 
and on both of which the majority 
membership is teachers. Each of the six 
CTA Sections has a majority of class- 
room teachers on the Section Council. 
For the first time in many years, the 
State Board of Directors right now has 
five administrators and only four class- 
room teachers, the membership having 
been in reverse proportion up to 19951. 
However, these board members were 
elected by the Council which has a 
heavy majority of teachers, and the 
administrator who is now president was 
originally elected when the Board had 
a majority of teachers. With these fig- 
ures, you should be able to stop forever 
the charge that the teaching profes- 
sion’s state organization is dominated 
by any one minority group. 


MISS PROSSER RETIRES 


Miss Ethel I. Prosser, at Grossmont 
high school near San Diego since 1920, 
recently retired. Head of the English 
department for many years, she became 
Dean of Girls in 1927. In recent years 
she spent much time counseling. She 
has served as San Diego county sec 
ondary representative on the CTA 
Southern Section council. 
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Affiliated Groups 
Meet CTA Staff 


Representatives of all 12 CTA affili- 
ated associations and two affiliates 
attended an all-day meeting at CTA 
headquarters October 17. They learned 
what the CTA staff can offer in services 
important to those associations closely 
related to California’s largest profes- 
sional teaching organization. 

This month the Publications and 
Membership departments of CTA were 
placed at the disposal of the California 
Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation as its CAHPER 
News was published and mailed for the | 
first time through the central office. | 
Similar helpful aids are offered to | 
affiliates by Administrative, Research, | 
and Field Service departments. | 


NECROLOGY 


ELSIE M. STREETER, a teacher in 
the elementary schools of Santa Paula 
for 28 years, died April 19. She had | 
been an active teacher and CTA mem- | 


ber since her graduation from San Jose | 
Normal in 1916. 


THERESA MARIE LAMBRECHT, 
44, teacher at Grant School in Grass 
Valley, died last November. Graduate | 
of Chico State College in 1923, she had | 
spent most of her life in the Grass | 
Valley area. Long a leader in associa- 
tion activity, she had been president of | 
Nevada County CTA Association. | 





GERTRUDE GOYNE, born in | 
Omega, now a Nevada County ghost | 
town, in 1873, died in Nevada City. 
She retired in 1948 after spending the | 
last 30 years teaching the first grade. | 
She taught the grandchildren of many 
of her first pupils. The classroom in 
which she taught has been named the 
Gertrude Goyne room. 


JAMES A. JOYCE, for 40 years a | 
colorful figure in school circles, died | 
recently at Encinitas. Retiring five | 
years ago at the age of 70, he had been | 
a California pioneer in the fields of | 
health and visual education. His great- | 
est contribution in school administra- 
tion was the 25 years he gave to Taft, 
Kern County, the only city of the sixth 
class with a city board of education. 
His picture hangs in Joyce Hall, Jeffer- 
son School, Taft. 
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One cost that has gone 
down through the years! 


were few and markets limited. Along nar- 
row trails the pioneer carried his goods 
packed on mule or horse. Loads averaged 
about 200 pounds; the normal day’s journey 
was 25 miles. The average cost of moving 
a ton of freight one mile was about $1.00. 


Say - : 3 





In the 1830's America’s railroads had their 
beginaings. The early locomotive was a 
primitive affair. It could pull about 90 tons 
of freight, and 15 miles per hour was good 
travelling time. The average charge for 
moving a ton of freight one mile was 
approximately 7 cents. 





role in America’s history as settlers ven- 
tured in search of homestead, trade or gold. 
The prairie schooner held about 3,000 
pounds; 25 miles was a good day’s trip. 
The average cost of moving a ton of freight 
one mile was approximately 20 cents. 





A generation later, improved locomotives 
which burned coal instead of wood were 
running on tracks of steel instead of iron, 
thus making it possible to move heavier 
trains faster. The average charge per ton 
per mile had come down to approximately 
8 cents. 





Today's locomotives— Diesel, steam and electric—are a far cry from earlier 
railroad engines. With modern track and terminals, shops and signals, and 
countless other improved facilities, the modern locomotive makes possible— 
an average charge, for moving a ton of freight one mile, of less than 1% cents! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 


upon your request. 


Raa You'll enjoy THE 
a” 43) "> RAILROAD HOUR every 


Monday evening on NBC, 
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What Do You Know About 
CHIROPRACTIC ? 


Here is an easy, 90-second quiz to test your knowledge. 
If you answer 8, you are an expert; 6 is average; 5 or less, 
you owe it to yourself and family to send for free literature 
on what Chiropractic can do for you. 








1. Is Chiropractic limited to spinal manipulation? 
A. (1 Yes B. (1 No 
2. How long a course is required to obtain a degree as Doctor 
of Chiropractic? 
A. (1) 2 years, or 2,000 hours B. () 3 years, or 3,000 hours 
C. (J 4 years, or 4,000 hours 
3. How many of the following subjects are required at a college 
of Chiropractic: anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, public 
health, pathology, bacteriology, obstetrics and gynecology, 
diagnosis, pediatrics, dermatology, psychiatry, neurology and 
X-Ray? 
A 0 B. 0 % c. 2 All 
4. When was the California Compensation Act amended to 
include Chiropractic care? 
A. 1 1940 B. (] 1945 c. () 1950 
5. Which of the following are recognized as physicians under 
the California Compensation Act? 
A. (1 Doctor of Medicine B. [] Doctor of Chiropractic 
C. (J Doctor of Osteopathy 
6. Which of the following labor classifications are entitled to ask 
for Chiropractic care under the California Compensation Act? 
A. (1 Farm Worker . B. £1 Industrial Worker 
Cc. (1 Carpenter 
7. How long has Chiropractic been recognized by the State of 
California? 
A. (J 10 years B. () 20 years C. C) 30 years 
8. How many insurance companies recognize Chiropractic? 
A. 1 550 B. (1 250 c. (1) 150 
9. Where does sacroiliac strain, or “low back ache” rank in the 
number of compensable injuries? 
A. ( First B. [) Third Cc. (J Tenth 
10. Which of the following have specialty societies within the 
Chiropractic profession? 
A. (J Pediatrics E. [) Dermatology 
B. (] Proctology F. (] Physical Therapy 
C. () Heart Conditions G. [) Roentgenology (X-Ray) 
db. O 


Obstetrics & Gynecology H. (] Psychiatry 
i. () Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat 






























ANSWERS: (1) No, the laws of California define Chiropractic as “the main- 
tenance of the structural and functional integrity of the nervous system. The 
practice of Chiropractic consists of all necessary means to carry out these basic 
principles.” Chiropractors pioneered the study of vitamins and diet, and much 
of the physiotherapy equipment and procedures now used by all healing 
professions. (2) C. The same minimum required for a doctor of medicine or 
osteopathy. (3) C. (4) B. (5) A, B, & C. (6) All employees covered by the Act 
can ask for Chiropractic care. (7) C. (8) Over 550. (9) B. (10) All. 


Write for free literature on how Chiropractic can help the 
health of you and your family. Members of the California 
Chiropractic Association are pledged to the highest ethical 
standards in the practice and advancement of the science 
of Chiropractic. 










california 
CHIROPRACTIC 
association 


) 2624 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Homemaking ... 
(Continued from Page 15) 


experience to cope with the many 
problems involved in maintaining 4 
home and rearing a family. Since homes 
are vital to the race and the culture, 
schools are recognizing their respong. 
bility in providing education for home 
and family living and in training for 
homemaking as a career. 


Boys Are Welcome 


Boys may be enrolled in classes with 
girls, working together on such actiyi- 
ties as preparing a family meal, redeco. 
rating a room or model apartment, 
participating in a community improve. 
ment project, taking part in round table 
discussions on family and personal rela. 
tionship problems, or learning about 
child development by actively engaging 
in the activities of nursery schools, 
Boys, too, carry on home projects and 
some are enrolled in the Future Home- 
makers of America. 


The Bureau of Homemaking Educa 
tion functions in relation to vocational 
homemaking education in the secondary 
schools, to adult homemaking education, 
and to the development of the Future 
Homemakers of America and California 
Young Homemakers Association. It 
provides curriculum assistance to in- 
structors and administrators, assists the 
schools in maintaining desirable high 
standards, assists schools in qualifying 
for financial aid, and provides always 
welcome instructional materials. It 
also assists in developing leadership 
among teachers, encourages professional 
growth, aids in in-service training and 
works cooperatively with teachers in 
developing state and local curriculum 
guides. An interesting challenge in the 
field of homemaking education is to be 
found in the need for a wider interpre- 
tation to the public, to parents, to other 
pupils in the school, and to counselors 
and faculty, of the scope and impor- 
tance of homemaking education on each 
educational level. 


Teachers Needed 


The demand for trained teachers in 
the homemaking field is greater than 
the supply available. Approximately 
two thousand people, including two 
men, teach homemaking or home ec0- 
nomics in California. Fifteen accredited 
teacher training institutes in the state 
graduate fewer than two hundred new 
homemaking teachers each year. Re 
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cruitment must begin in the junior high 
schools. It must receive its impetus 
from a concerted effort on the part of 
the state department, administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and counselors. 
While progress is being made at pres- 
ent, the problem will become acute as 
junior and senior high school enroll- 
ments continue to increase. As a result, 
either many young people will be unable 
to receive training in this important 
program, or the quality of the program 
itself will be jeopardized by the lack of 
qualified personnel. A continuing func- 
tion of the Bureau of Homemaking 
education is the recruitment of more 
trained homemaking teachers. 

The State of California is faced with 
the challenge of meeting the educa- 
tional needs of groups varying consider- 
ably in composition. An example of 
one of these groups is to be found in 
the present mobile population which 
moves from one part of the state to 
another so frequently that no pattern or 
roots are established. Realistic, practical 
homemaking education, taught by sym- 
pathetic and understanding teachers, 
can be the core of school experiences 
which are of particular assistance to the 
children in this group in facilitating 
their adjustment to school, to family 
living, and to the society of their 
community. 


State CTA Board 
Met October 4 


Board authorized appointment of 
committees in early November to be 
composed of members of CTA Legisla- 
tive and Finance committees and rep- 
resentatives of other groups to study 
proposed methods of apportionment, 
executive secretary to retain consultant 
if necessary. 

Heard report on campaigns for Prop. 
2 and 24, that Sections are collecting 
funds to meet outstanding obligations 
on No. 2 and unexpected expenses on 
No. 24. 

Appointed L. W. Ripple of Bakers- 
field to NEA Relations Commission, 
unexpired term of Central Section. 

On Bay Section request, authorized 
insertion of Bay Section Reporter in 
CTA Journal, cost to be paid by Sec- 
tion. On Bay Section request, author- 
ized mailing of ACTION to all Bay 
members, cost to be paid by Section. 

Heard report that 8,990 auto insur- 
ance policies now issued to CTA 
members under CTA plan, that 15,000 
teachers are protected by Blue Cross 
Health Plan. 














CONCH 


ORDER BOOK 


for 
General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology 


A new 32-page combination 
Order Book, Catalog and In- 
ventory Form—alphabetical- 
ly arranged and divided into 
four classifications—listing 
laboratory apparatus and 
supplies has been issued by 
Central Scientific Co. 


Write today 
for your copy. 


Ask for Order Book No. 52 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles @ Santa Clara @ San Francisco 5 





in PHOENIX 


and the Valley of the SUN ! 


Have twice the holiday fun in the ro- 
mantic Valley of the Sun. More to see, 
more to do -- any 
weekend -- than any- 
where in the South- 
west. Early season 
rates are low, too! 











“Clearest, 
driest, sunniest 


Bureau 


Valley of the Sun Club, Dept. J11 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA ee 


Send a FREE full-color preview of my next vacation. 
(Please print) 


resort area — 
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City State. 
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By Durrell and Sullivan 
Basic 
Reading 
Abilities 
Series 


Tested, proved methods and 
materials for success in first 
learning to read. A program 
with both child and teacher 
appeal — lively, attractive, 
easy to use. The four-level 
program permits each child 
to progress at his optimum 
rate. 


121 Second Street, San Frameisco 5 
Donald B. Jones, Manager 








World Book Company 


Preparatory Unit 


Look and Say (readiness book) 

My New Friends (workbook) 
Teacher's Manual (readiness) 

Up and Down (first preprimer) 

Bing (second preprimer) 

Teacher's Manual (preprimer) 
Workbook for Up and Down and Bing 
Word and Picture Cards 


Readiness and Preprimer Tests 


Basic Abilities Unit 


Betty and Bobby (primer) 

Workbook for Betty and Bobby 
Teacher's Manual (Betty and Bobby) 
The Big Surprise (first reader) 
Workbook for The Big Surprise 
Teacher's Manual (The Big Surprise) 


Primer and First Reader Tests 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


proudly announce 


the forthcoming publication of 


ENGLISH AT WORK 


by Bryant, Howe, Jenkins, and Munn 


Grammar and Composition textbooks to solve the 
teaching problems in English for Grades 9 through 
12. Each book is a completely integrated course 
of study providing material, motivation, and system 
in teaching and learning all areas of communica- 


tion: writing, speaking, reading, and listening. 


Correspondence Invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
55 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco 5 


Accreditation 
(Continued from Page 7) 


under the direction of the Joint Com. 
mittee by Dr. Kinney and his graduate 
seminars at Stanford. 


The Joint Committee is currently 
organizing two workshops, one jy 
Northern California and one in South. 
ern California, at which it is proposed 
to qualify a panel of about sixty poten. 
tial visitors in the use of these new 
forms, and in the recommended pr. 
cedures endorsed by the Joint Com. 
mittee. Thus, it is believed, the proces 
of accrediting institutions of higher 
learning will be made much less com. 
plicated and much more economical, 
The coordination of visits under this 
proposed program should do much to 
improve both teacher education and 
general education in California colleges 
and universities. 


Accreditation at the National Level 


When the Association of American 
Universities discontinued its accredita- 
tion function in 1948, a chaotic national 
situation was precipitated. Although 
the accreditation picture was difficult 
and complicated before that time, it 
then became intolerable. 


Many university presidents had felt 
that reform was long overdue. Twenty 
or more accrediting agencies were de- 
manding recognition for the particular 
subject-matter fields which they repre- 
sented. Not only were there national 
organizations for accrediting of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and the other clearly 
established professions, but also there 
had sprung up dozens of agencies, like 
the American Chemical Society, for 
example, which demanded recognition. 
Many of the demands of these depart: 
mental and specialized agencies were 
believed by some to be unreasonable. 

Largely as a result of the protests of 
university presidents, a national com- 
mittee on accreditation was established 


in 1949, with Dr. Reuben G. Gustav § 


son, President of the University of 
Nebraska, as chairman. It came to be 
known as the “Gustavson Committee” 
This committee sought the cooperation 
of the American Council on Education. 
Eventually it organized itself as the 
National Commission on Accrediting. 
It launched into a program of reform, 
setting its goal to be the development 


of some semblance of order in the com § 


fused national picture. The Commissio 
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has been very active. Substantial prog- 
ress has been made. 


The Place of Teacher Education 
Nationally 

At the national level, however, sev- 
eral important basic issues developed 
with respect to accreditation. One such 
question was whether or not Education 
should be recognized as a profession 
and be permitted to maintain its own 
national organization to administer the 
accrediting function. The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, already in the accrediting 
business, with 263 members, contended 
that such action was defensible. The 
National Education Association’s Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards upheld 
this point of view. The National Com- 
mission on Accrediting (the Gustavson 
Committee), however, did not accept 
it. It refused to recognize the AACTE 
or grant it membership on the Com- 
mission. It took the position that no 
agency which performs the accrediting 
function was eligible to membership. 
In order to get recognition before the 
National Commission, therefore, the 
AACTE was instrumental in establish- 
ing a subsidiary organization with about 
the same membership called “The 
Association of Teacher Education Insti- 
tutions.” Thus, the AACTE finally got 
recognition before the Commission to 
present its case. 


As a result of cooperative action by 
several national agencies which: were 
vitally concerned, including the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association, a pro- 
posal was promoted to establish a 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. This Council would 
serve as the national agency for teacher 
education (it would include AACTE as 
one of five constituent groups), and 
would be directed by a board of 21 
persons selected from four different 
areas, as follows: 

a. Legal State Education Agencies 
(6 members). 

b. Practitioners (6 members). 

c. Teacher Education Institutions 
(the AACTE) (6 members). 


d. School Board members (3 mem- 
bers). 


A target date of January 1, 1954, was 
set for the establishment of this Na- 
tional Council. Presumably it would 
attempt to operate within the frame- 
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work envisioned by the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting. It would follow 
that the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education would 


discontinue its accrediting function on| 7 4s 


July 1, 1954. 


It was this proposal for a new Na-|! 
tional Council which the NEA approved | | | 
at Detroit. The other agencies (chief |} 


state school officers, National School 
Boards Association, National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification, and Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education) have all approved. The 
National Commission on Accrediting 
(Gustavson Committee) appears to be 
sympathetic to the movement and there 
is reason to feel that it will accept the 
Council as the voice of the profession. 


Just what the final outcome will be 
at the national level is anything but 
clear. However, one likely possibility 
would appear to be that general accred- 
itation will be assigned to regional 
accrediting associations (the Western 
College Association in California) with 
the National Commission providing 
regulatory and supervisory control to 
coordinate the function, and approve 
national professional organizations 
(perhaps the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education, for 
example) working through, or in coop- 
eration with, the regional associations 
in providing national approval for 
professional education. Probably the 
AACTE will cease its accreditation 
function when the new Council is 


established. 


Teacher Suggests 
Protest to DAR 


Mrs. Marcia Frisbee DeVoe, Route 
1, Box 448A, Carmel, is a past presi- 
dent of the classroom teachers associa- 
tion in Central Coast section and is 
also vice-regent of Commodore Sloat 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. She believes that many 
DAR members in California resent the 
implied collaboration of DAR with 
alleged scurrilous attacks on public 
education conducted by a number of 
“front” organizations. 


Mrs. DeVoe has requested the Jour- 
nal to relay to teacher members of the 
DAR her offer of explanatory materials. 
She hopes to secure the names of DAR 
members who will join her in protest- 
ing to national DAR headquarters. 





Thread-easy film path of RCA ‘‘400”’ pro- 
jector proves itself again! Of 473 guests at a 
recent trade show who threaded the RCA 
“400°, most did it in less than 30 seconds, 
many in 7 to 20 seconds. 


Easiest Way 
To Show Films 


Actual time tests prove the “‘thread-easy” 
RCA ‘400° 16mm sound film projector 
is the world’s fastest threading projector. 
But they prove more than just speed. They 
prove you can’t beat the RCA “400” for 
downright easy operation. 


You can trust your RCA “400” 


No need to cross your fingers when you turn 
on your RCA “400”. You know you'll have a 
picture. And you get a clear, steady picture— 
steadier than the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers standards. 


Prove it yourself 


Make your own test on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector. Check it side-by-side with other 16mm 
projectors. Prove to yourself that it’s the easi- 
est to thread, best in performance. Quiet in 
operation. 


Ask your local RCA Visual Products dealer 
to give you a demonstration. Or mail coupon 
for complete, descriptive folder on RCA ‘*400”’ 
Senior and Junior 16mm Sound Film Projectors. 


Tmks. ® 


For Free BOOKLET 
—MAIL COUPON NOW 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Dept. 133KA 

Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 
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TRIPS 


The Baby King 


For 5 year olds and up; 23 frames. The old, old 
story of Christmas as found in the Gospels is 
simply and beautifully told. The birth of Jesus, 
the shepherds’ visit, the visit of the wise men, 
and the joy of that first Christmas. 


A770-5_ The Baby King, in color, 


Wi CODNONS Ss 6.60:0-00:6000 0008 $5.00 
A770-1 The Baby King, in color, 
with reading script........... $5.00 


RUDOLPH—The Red-Nosed Reindeer 


For 4 year olds and up; 40 frames. For the 
first time —the story of Rudolph in a filmstrip! 
Your children will be delighted with the antics 
and problems of this lovable Santa Claus 
helper. Original illustrations by Winfield Nash. 
This strip can be used with the R.C.A. record- 
ing of the same name. 


A246-12 Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer, 
in color, with manual....... .- -$6.00 


A Christmas Carol 


For 10 year olds and up; 51 frames. The popular 
and fascinating story by Charles Dickens is 
brought to life in this new SVE filmstrip. 
Scrooge, Tiny Tim, and Bob Cratchit are all 
— in this adaptation by Margaret 

radfield, with illustrations by Carlos Lopez. 
A246-11 A Christmas Carol, in color, 


CAPNONEG .c:s o'sccewc sesso $7.50 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation *: 1345 Diversey Parkway ¢ Chicago 14, Illinois 






creators of internationally famous Instructor, School Master and Skyline projectors 


Weve ll dig. 


THE RIGHT KIND, OF COURSE! 


Good physical equipment is as important as good 





mental equipment in doing a proper teaching 


job. And so we've designed a line of attractive 










school furniture . . 
so comfortable, it cuts 
squirming to a minimum 
... $0 durable, it will 
be enjoyed by 


generations of students! 


Write now for our #110 CHAIR DESK 


free illustrated catalog 
of the complete 


Virco line. And send MEG. CORPORATION 

15134 S. Vermont Ave. © Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Northern California Distributor: 

H. S. Crocker Co., Inc. 

San Francisco, Sacramento, Fresno 


us your specifications 


and bid forms. 











THE STORY OF AMERICAN EREgp. 
DOM. A basal textbook in American his 
tory, beginning with the discovery of Amer. 
ica and coming down to the present time 
The author, Edna McGuire, inspires Within 
young readers a love of history and a loye 
of country. The reading level of the yo 
cabulary is 4th grade and all new items are 
defined in context. Profusely illustrated ip 
full color and black and white, including 
maps; 450 pages, $2.72; The Macmillan 
Company, 350 Mission Street, San Fran, 


cisco 5. 


READ UP ON LIFE. One of the Hol 
Literature Series, this large format book js 
a collection of stories, essays and poems 
from such famous names as Booth Tarking. 
ton, Mark Twain, Oscar Wilde, Jack Lon 
don, Benjamin Franklin, William Shake. 
speare. It was compiled on the assumption 
that the reading selection concerned with 
some recognizable aspect of life will interes 
the young reader. The selections in this 
magnificent book are readable and interes 
ing to the teen-ager. The pieces were s- 
lected and edited by Wagenheim, Brattig 
and Flesch, with the counsel of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Over 500 pages; illustrated 
in two colors; $3.40; published by Henry 


| Holt and Company with California offices 


at 536 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, and 
2038 Kelton Avenue, Los Angeles 25. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE 
TO FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS. 


The 8th annual edition of this very useful 
guidebook provides a complete, up-to-date, 
annotated schedule of free maps, bulletins, 
atlases, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, scripts, 
transcriptions and books. 350 pages includ: 
ing subject index, source index, title index, 
teacher helps, sample units and other helps 
to locate needed material; price $4.50; iv 
sued by Educators Progress Service, Pan 
dolph, Wisconsin. Two other notable pub 
lications are Educators Guide to Free Slide- 
films ($4) and Educators Guide to Free 
Films ($6). 


YOUR ENGLISH WORKBOOK. 3y 
Arnold L. Lazarus, Santa Monica City 
Schools. This workbook is complete in 
itself and may be used with or without any 
other handbook or textbook. It contains 
basic drills, reviews and tests; quizzes in 
vocabulary and reading comprehension; eX 
ercises with “how to do it” samplings and 
emphasis on the art and mechanics of writ 
ing. Paper-bound; 96 pages; $1.20 pet 
copy; 90c in quantities of 10 or mort 
Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 
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MATHEMATICS: A SECOND 
COURSE. Myron F. Rosskopf, associate 
professor of mathematics and education, 
Syracuse University; Harold D. Aten, for 
many years supervising teacher of mathe- 
matics and counselor in the public schools 
Oakland, California; and William D. 
professor emeritus of mathematics, 
College, Columbia University, 


of 
Reeve, 
Teachers 


are 


school geometry book. Many exercises, 


experiences, and illustrations are provided | 


to help the student transfer to life situa- 


tions the patterns of thinking that he ac- | 
quires from geometry. 375 pages; $2.80; | 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West | 


42nd Street, New York 36. 


MATHEMATICS FOR SUCCESS. This | 


hook is the result of 13 years of careful | 


study and experimentation conducted by 
the authors: Potter, Neitzel, Root and En- 
right. As a text for high school pupils not 
intecested in formal mathematics, it fur- 
nishes a solid grounding in practical mathe- 
matics and includes subject matter chosen 
from the fields of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry. 450 pages; 
$2.68; Ginn and Company, with California 
offices at 260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3. 


GREAT LIVES. An anthology of in- 
spiring life stories of great men and women 
such as Winston Churchill, Ralph Bunche, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Stephen Foster, Joan of 
Arc and Marco Polo. Readable vocabulary 
and vivid style pleasingly adapted to young 
readers with emphasis placed upon child- 
hood and youth, and the ways of gaining 
success. By Frederich Houk Law; 370 
pages; $2; published by Globe Book Com- 
pany, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


STUDYING STUDENTS: GUIDANCE 
METHODS OF INDIVIDUAL ANALY- 
SIS. This comprehensive professional ref- 
erence and college text helps guidance 
workers learn the best techniques to study 
the individual and use the findings effec- 
tively. Co-authors are Clifford P. Froehlich, 
associate professor of education, University 
of California, Berkeley, and John C. Darley, 
assistant dean of the graduate school and 
professor of psychology, University of Min- 
nesota. 430 pages, $4.25; Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago 10. 


VITALIZED ASSEMBLIES. In this 
book Nellie Zetta Thompson offers a wealth 
of material on assemblies for juriior high, 
secondary schools and junior colleges which 
is invaluable to administrators and teachers 
who need help in planning, scheduling, ad- 
ministering and producing assembly pro- 
grams. The 200 programs for all occasions 
Presented in this book help to answer the 
yearround entertainment problems of 
youth. Miss Thompson is with the editorial 
department of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals of the NEA. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y.; 160 pages; $2. 
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co-authors of this praiseworthy high | 








FUN with MANY TEACHING 
AIMS and CORRELATIONS 








Easy 


old material 


to make this 
Footstool out of 


7 tin cans and some 


RT Te Tet Tila eA Male) le Al aL 


interesting and useful 


You might care to utilize time of year and your students’ gift-making 
interests in your teaching program, with this attractive footstool. 


Your materials are: 7 empty fruit or 
juice cans (7” tall). Sticky tape. 6 yards of 
strong string. 2 pieces of cardboard each 
14” square. Same amount of padding. Some 
old, durable fabric(2 pieces each 16” square; 
1 piece 10” x 43”). Sewing thread. Bright 
yarn or soft string and big-eyed needle. 


Simple directions: 1 To 
make the frame—Remove 
one end of all cans in order 
to have smooth edges. Wash. 
Using one can for center, 
group other six around it. 
This gives shape. Keep all open ends at bot- 
tom; solid ends are the top. Tape all cans 
together and bind securely around and 
around with strong string 
near top, bottom, middle. 
Then tape string to cans. 
Your frame is now built. 


2 To pad top and bottom 

5 of frame—Set frame on 
cardboard; trace pattern. Cut out. Use this 
to get shape of duplicate cardboard and two 





A TREAT THAT REALLY SATISFIES is wholesome, 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. It always tastes / 
so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Just try it. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 
by 
James H. Boren 
Charts and diagrams explaining: 
® Process of lawmaking 
® Electing a president 
® Check and balance system 


® Political parties 

® — The Constitution, etc... . 
Written primarily for Aliens wishing to be- 
come citizens, but used by high school and 


college students as study aids. Price only 
$1.00 postpaid. ($1.30, if C.O.D.) Order from: 


James H. Boren 


P. 0. Box 1570 © University Station @ Austin 12, Texas 








paddings. (Also for top and bottom of fabric 
for cover, allowing extra 1” for seams.) Tape 
one padding to each cardboard. Tape to top 
and bottom of frame, padding side up. You 
are now ready for the covering. 


3 To make covering—You already have top 
and bottom pieces of fabric cut to shape. 
Now for side piece: cut straight strip of 


fabric 10” x 43” (this is 2” O 
2 
om ZA 
aS 


longer than circumference 
WN 





Z| 


and 3” wider than height 
of frame). Sew this to top 
piece, right sides together 
(allow 1” seam). Snip back at indentations 
to make top and bettom lie flat. Turn cov- 
ering right side out and slip over frame. 
Slip stitch side seam. Sew edge of side piece 
at bottom of frame with stitches criss-cross- 
ing from side to side like spokes of a wheel. 
At indentations, pull tightly in order to hold 
shape of frame. Turn in edge of bottom 
fabric and slip stitch to covering. Orna- 
ment top edge with blanket stitch in bright 
yarn or soft string. And here’s the footstool. 









“SEE 'N' SAY" word game No. | 


For children just learning to read. De- 
signed to clinch the pre-primer sight 


vocabulary. Beautifully illustrated in | 


colors. 


TEACHES — ENTERTAINS — DRILLS 


games at $1.95 each, pre- 
paid. School discount on 12 or more 
games — 20%. 


For single game, please send check. 


Address 


VANCE R. LEE, Educational Games 
1701 Brooklyn Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
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FIESTA TIME DAYS 
Dec. 20 - Jan. 4 


Two units of college credit available. 


for all information write 
Elliott J. Taylor 
Director of Tours 


COLLEGE OF PACIFIC 
Stockton & California 





See page 7 






THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND! 
CREATIVE, CLASSROOM 
TESTED ANSWERS TO 
“WHAT SHALL WE DO?” 





693 Sutter Street 





166 


for Kindergarten, Primary and Physical Education 
Teachers, Playground Directors, Recreation Leaders. 
A complete, well-rounded collection of Sing- 
ing Games, Story Plays, Ball Games, 
Chasing Games, Relay Races, Schoolroom 
Games, Creative Rhythms, Folk Dances, Tap 

















Dances . . . with simplified directions and 
easy-to-play musical arrangements. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
Per Copy... $3 


GEORGE STANLEY CO. 


1225 S$. BISCAYNE PT. RD. MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Seaside 
























$50,000 Coverage —$7 Three-Year Premium 


following to either: 






Position and School 






CTA Membership Number................... 


Children will love it . 


SIFO’S KINDER CITY 


it too . . . when the 


5th Annual opportunity to build a complete city... 
amuses for hours. 
COLLEGE OF PACIFIC Teachers will love it . . . Kinder City de- 
velops good citizenship also stimulates the 
FLIGHT TO imagination. 
Mothers will love 
children are through, the whole ‘city’ can 
7 be picked up by the corners and hung 
away as a self-contained unit. 
16 Colorful 


Write for free 
catalog of over 


150 Sifo favorites. 


The Sifo Co. 


353 Rosabel Street 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 








25c per copy — order from 
Division of Publications 
California Teachers Association 
San Francisco 2 





3 INCH CARDBOARD CUTOUT 
COMPLETE ALPHABETS 


5 COLORS 5 ALPHABETS 


97c plus tax 
Enclose $1.00 to 


Auburn Press-On Letters 
1200 Fremont Street 


California 


Saves teachers hours of cutting 








““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


CTA (Bay Section), 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, California, or CTA 
(Southern Section), 612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, California. 


+ . provides the 


Measure of 
A Good TEACHER 


By Dr. Lucien B. Kinney, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 
SERIES. By Dowling and others, Explain. 
ing Why (grade 4, 280 pages, $2.16), Dis 
covering Why (grade 5, 311 pages, $2.20) 
and Understanding Why (grade 6, 375 
pages, $2.28) complete this Winston series 
for the elementary grades. This series cen: 
ters science about the child and his envirop, 
ment, thus it becomes part of his everyday 
living. Profusely illustrated in full color and 
black and white, each picture illustrates ay 
important point to be learned or fact of 
science to be observed, discussed, or dig 
covered through experiments. Books for 
grades 1, 2 and 3 are I Wonder Why, Seo. 
ing Why and Learning Why. Publishes 
by John C. Winston Company, with (aj; 
fornia offices at 190 Waverly Drive, Pag. 
dena 2. 


OUR NUMBER WORKSHOPS | an; 
2. These primary number workbooks ip 
the curriculum Foundation Series accom. 
pany Numbers We See and Numbers in | 
Action or can be used independently. Notes 
to the teacher on inside margins of each 
work sheet tell when to use the work sheet 
and how to administer it. By Hartung, Van 
Engen and Mahoney; grade 1, 97 pages, 
56c; grade 2, 128 pages, 60c; illustrated in 
two colors; Scott, Foresman and Company, 
533 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 and 
186 West Waverly Drive, Pasadena 2. 


By Laura B. Everett 


ROUND TRIP FOR JOHNNY, by No: 
vinger. Johnny's trip to school with his 
mother before school begins. They pas 
Mr. Apple, the grocer and Mr. Filler-up, 
the gas-station man. Lively and helpful 
Illustrated; $1.50; Whitman. 


TINY TOOSEY’S BIRTHDAY, ly 
LaRue. A frollicking story with a planned 
vocabulary and sentences arranged so the 
6 and 7 year olds can soon read the story 
for themselves. Illustrated in color; $2; 
Houghton, Mifflin. 


THE BLACK SOMBRERO, by Ward. 
For the little children who love cowboy 
stories, Johnson and his big sombrero which 
the wind carried away will be delightful 
with its happy ending. Illustrated; $1.75 
Pellegrini and Cudahy. 


BIRTHDAY OF OBASH, story and pit 
tures by Chalmers. A charming story af 
Obash, the young hippopotamus who mai 
away from the zoo because no one paid 
any attention to his birthday. Humorow 
pictures; 1-3 grade; $2; Viking. 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING, 





Clark. An appealing story of a little bur § 


in the Andes and his long lonely seatt 
for Something which he finds at last. Ev 
cellent illustrations; $2.50; Viking. 












Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 
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ONE MORNING IN MAINE, stot 
and pictures by McCloskey. The story of? 
loose tooth, going clamming, and a tt) 
to town with father. 1-2 grades; Viking. 
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A Fable of Our Times 


THE ANIMALS 
and 


THEIR SCHOOL 


By W. Harold Kingsley 


Once upon a time the animals held 
a big meeting and decided that they 
didn’t want to be wild any more. 


“Men are not wild like us,” said the 
Fox. “When men want to go some 
place they don’t have to run or even 
walk, They just sit down and ride in 
automobiles. But men, of course, have 
schools.” 


“Men are not like us,” said the Birds. 
“They don’t have to tire out their wings 
when they travel through the air. They 
just sit down and ride in an airplane. 
But then, men have schools.” 


“Men are not like us,” said the Fish. 
“When they travel by water they ride 
on boats, sometimes even under water. 
But, of course, men have schools.” 


“Men are not like us either,” said 
the Groundhog. “You should see how 
they dig deep holes with machines and 
they don’t have to use their claws at all. 
But then, as said, 
schools.” 


you men have 


“The answer to our problem,” said 
the Owl, “is that if we don’t want to be 
wild any more, we'd better have a 
school, too.” 


“Let’s have a school! Let’s have a 
school!” cried all the animals. 


So that is exactly what they set out 
to do. First they organized a school 
district and then they elected a School 
Board. 


And at its very first meeting the 
School Board passed a motion to hold 
a bond election to build a school. 


But it wasn’t as easy as it looked. 
Not by a jugful. For all of a sudden 
the anuimals began to squabble over 
where the school would be located. 
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The Fish said it should be built 


under water. The Birds said that was ° 


the silliest thing they ever heard and 
that anybody with a grain of sense 
would know that the only place to build 
a school was high up in a tree. 


The Groundhogs said that both the 
fish and the birds were talking non- 
sense, and that if they had enough 
brains to pound sand in a rathole they 
would know that the only SAFE place 
to build a school is under the ground. 

The Foxes scoffed at all three of 
these ideas. 


“Nobody but a bunch of dumbbells 
would ever build a school any place 
but on the ground,” said the Foxes. 
“And that’s where it’s going to be,” 
they snarled, “and you birds and fish 
and groundhogs can like it or lump it.” 


Now the School Board counted noses 
all around and decided that more ani- 
mals lived on the ground than in the 
air, or in the water, or under the 
ground. So the board decided to build 
the school on the ground where it 
would do the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 


But only the animals who lived on 
the ground agreed with the Board. The 
Birds screeched. The Fish expressed 
violent disapproval. The Groundhogs 
squawked. They all said THEY wouldn't 
vote for the old bond issue for a school 
on the ground. 


Now under the law it took two-thirds 
of all the animals to pass the bond 
issue. 


But added together the Birds and 
the Fish and the Groundhogs made up 
almost half of all the animals. So when 
they voted against it, the bond issue 
was badly beaten at the election. 


So the animals didn’t get any school, 
anywhere, in the air, in the water, 
under the ground or on the ground. 


Now that was a long, long time ago. 
And even to this day they don’t have 
any school. 


That’s why the animals are still wild. 


Mr. Kingsley is a CTA Field Service 
representative and is at present direct- 
ing the Southern California campaign 
for Proposition 2. A skilled newspa- 
perman, Harold disclaims talent as a 
fiction writer, claims his little story 
was inspired by a community hassle he 
observed many months ago. 


Combining CRAYOLA® and 
ARTISTA® Tempera or 
Water Colors 
























In Tempola-Craft the design is 
drawn with crayota Crayon, 
then a wash of artista Tem- 
pera or Water Colors is brushed 
on the background. For protec- 
tion a final glaze of shellae or 
liquid wax is recommended. Pic- 
tured are items of paper, card- 
board, unglazed pottery and un- 
finished wood. 


FREE Tem pola-Craft booklet on 
request. Write Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 
Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 


















ALCOHOL 
& NARCOTICS 
$21.50 


4 black and white filmstrips 


Meet state course of study require- 
ments — avoid alarmist situations. 
Order on five day approval. Pept. Cll. 


Young America Films, Inc. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. ¢ 
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Ours . s é 


or the Ashing 


This issue contains many attractive offer- 
ings by our advertisers. Write as quickly 
as possible for the itenis you can use. A 
few pertinent offerings are listed in this 
column, but you will find other excellent 
material by watching the advertising in 
every issue. 

20a. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In full 
color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. 
booklet “How 
gives the 


Includes an 8-page 
to See America,” 
historical 


which 
background of bus 
travel and how to make a bus trip. Contains 
good, practical material for the seasoned 
traveler, as well as for the novice. The 
booklet also contains one page of study out- 
line on bus travel. (Greyhound Lines.) 
21a. American Railroads — Illustrated 
story of the development of American rail- 
road transportation with map series show- 
ing expansion of railway system by decades. 
Especially useful for social studies, grades 6 
and up. Sample copy now, with classroom 


quantities available on subsequent request. . 


(Association of American Railroads.) 

22a. The Coordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report covering every 
phase of seating, lighting, and decoration 
problems in the classroom and their effect 
on children’s posture, vision and general 
welfare. (American Seating Company.) 

23a. Cutaway View of an Underground 
Mine. A 12-inch by 18-inch chart in three 
colors of the workings of a modern under- 
ground mine, with descriptions. (Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute.) . 

24a. Supplement to Educational Film- 
strip Catalog. A special 8-page supplement 
which lists the wealth of new filmstrips and 
2x2 Slidesets which are completed and 
ready for immediate delivery and those 
items scheduled for completion prior to 
December 1 . . . plus complete information 
on the 19 filmstrips produced by Life 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


20a 21a 22a 23a 24a 
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I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is 
for use only during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


25a 


DR. J. BURTON VASCHE became 
associate superintendent of public in- 
struction on September 1, succeeding 
the late Aubrey A. Douglass. Graduated 
from San Jose State College, Vasche 
received master of arts and doctor of 
education degrees at Stanford. He was 
commissioner of education in Colorado 
at the time he accepted the California 
position. 





Magazine which are now distributed by 
SVE dealers. (Society for Visual Educa.) 

30a. Catalog, 60 pages, illustrating and 
describing Worktext, Workbooks and other 
instructional aids available for all elemen- 
tary and high school subjects in the fields 
of mathematics, science, music, tests, read- 
ing, history, health, shopwork, and many 
others. (The Steck Company.) 

25a. Classroom Teaching Films catalog 
lists over 125 titles with full description. 
Correlation chart and index shows the rec- 
ommended grade level and subject-matter 
area for each film. 
Films.) 

27a. A World of Safety for Your Travel 
Funds. Booklet in four colors, gives inter- 
esting basic facts on the use of these famous 
travel funds. Included: when and how they 
can he obtained, where spent, how to cash 
these travelers checks or use them for pur- 
chases, how to obtain a prompt refund if 
the checks are lost or stolen, other valuable 
hints when spending them which every 
traveler should know. (The National City 
Bank of New York.) 

lla. Teachers’:Manual for the 25th An- 
nual Standard School Broadcast course. 
“The World’s Music in America,” describ- 
ing the world’s music in America and listing 
each of the 26 lessons in the series with 
correlations and music references for each. 
A 21-inch by 29-inch Music Chart showing 
the instruments in a symphony orchestra is 
included with each Manual. (Standard Oil 
Company of California.) 

19a. Catalog of Sifo Educational Toys. 
Shows over 150 favorite puzzles and games 
for ages 114 to 8 years. (The Sifo Com- 
pany.) 


(Young America 
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Administrative Changes 


GLANDON, LELAND O., has been appointed 
superintendent of the newly-formed Oro Madr 
Unified School District. Mr. Glandon stil] = 
mains principal of the Amador County High 
School, which is part of the new district, , 

JOYCE, RAYMOND N., has been elected district 
superintendent of the San Juan Union High 
School District at San Juan Bautista. . 

SALISBURY, F. F., a teacher and athletic Coach 
in the Vallejo public schools since 1938 Was 
elected principal and _ district superintendent 
of the Bret Harte High School at Angels Camp, 
Calaveras County. . 

SILVA, VERNON, formerly vice-principal of 
Avenal High School, was promoted to ' 
principalship of the school. 

ROCHE, RICHARD G., formerly vice-principal, 
has been appointed principal of the South 
Fork Junior-Senior High School at Miranda, 

SIMPSON, RAY, principal of the Bret Harte 
High School in Angels Camp, Calaveras County 
for the past two years, has been appointed 
principal of the Quincy Junior-Senior High 
School. 

BAXTER, JAY D., formerly a teacher in the 
Willits Junior High School, was elected prin- 
cipal of the Bieber Elementary School. 

JOHNSON, GUNNARD, formerly head of the 
Science Department and a_counselor in the 
Winters High School, was elected principal of 
the Herlong Elementary School. 

LEHFELDT, JULIUS, who was formerly the 
elementary school principal at Lathrop, was 
elected to a principalship in the Vaca Valley 
Union Elementary District, Vacaville. ; 

LOVOI, FRANK R., was elected principal of the 
Tennyson School in the La Vista Elementary 
School District, Hayward. He was formerly 
principal of the Esparto Elementary School, — 

RICE, ALLEN, who was a teacher in the Frances 
Willard School at Compton, was elected to q 
principalship in the Linda Elementary Schools, 
Marysville. 

BURNS, JAMES, formerly a teacher in the Mt. 
Eden Schools, was elected principal of the 
Challenge School in the Yuba Feather Union 
Elementary School District. 

GIBLIN, THOMAS F., of Rodeo has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Forest Hill Elementary 
School replacing Paul Novak, who resigned 
to enlist in the Marine Corps. 

WALFRON, DALE, director of adult and voca- 
tional education for the Hayward Union High 
School District, was appointed principal of the 
John A. O’Connell Vocational and Technical 
Institute by the San Francisco Board of 
Education. 

FARLEY, WILLIAM, was elected principal of 
the Travis Elementary School. 

CARDER, WILLIAM J,., is the new principal of 
the Kings River Union Elementary School. 
SARRATT, NORMAN H., was elected to an ele- 
mentary principalship in the Fall River Joint 

Unified School District, McArthur. 

DANIELS, LLOYD A., was appointed principal 
in the Mendota School District. Mr. Daniels 
was formerly teaching principal at Ivanhoe. 

BROWN, GARY, formerly teacher in West Contra 
Costa Junior College, Richmond, was elected 
Director of Adult Education and Director of 
School Community Relations in the Fall River 
Joint Unified School District, Fall River Mills. 

PUFFINBARGER, JOHN P., who was formerly 
an administrative assistant in the Decoto 
School District, was elected general supervisor, 
Calaveras County Schools, San Andreas. 

WEYLAND, RUDY, a former Minnesota school 
music supervisor, has been signed as the new 
Tulare County Schools Music Consultant on 
the Sonoma County School staff. 


YOUNG, KENNETH G., formerly superintendent 
of the Moro, Oregon, schools, was elected 
coordinator of secondary county schools, Siski- 
you County, Yreka. 


GRAY, R. GUILD, former principal of Reno 
High School, was appointed as the curriculum 
coordinator for the 19 high schools in Contra 
Costa County. 

SOWERS, LLOYD, formerly princiral of the 
Quincy Junior-Senior High School, will become 
supervisor of Adult Education at Montebello. 


CORWIN, FRANK E., formerly curriculum ¢0- 
ordinator, has been appointed director of spe- 
cial services in Redwood City elementary 
schools. 

WHEATLEY, LOGAN W., appointed administra- 
tive assistant to the superintendent at Fuller- 
ton high school and junior college district 
formerly principal of Fullerton evening S¢-.00 
and summer school. 

PRAY, WALTER J., appointed principal of 

Fullerton evening junior college and summer 

school. 
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OU 
FUEL RESERVES 


The shaded areas of this map show where almost 


% trillion tons of coal still lie sleeping—that’s about 
40% of all the coal known to exist in the world! 


One acre in every seven contains coal 

Except for soil, there is more coal in the United States 
than any other natural resource. About 425 thousand 
square miles—one acre in every seven—contain coal. 
Coal represents more than 90% of all our fuel resources 
... known petroleum reserves account for only about 
7%... natural gas, less than 1%. 


Coal can replace liquid fuels 

America consumes all fuels at a tremendous rate. Right 
now petroleum fuels are being used faster than new 
sources can be discovered. But even though reserves 
of liquid fuels are definitely limited, no shortage need 
ever exist. That’s because science has discovered a way 
to make oil and gasoline from coal—and coal reserves 
are virtually inexhaustible. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


The utility plant in the background turns mountains 












of coal into electric power. Bituminous coal is now the 


biggest single source of electricity in the United States. a 


Amazing productivity of U. S. mines 


To supply this coal economically and dependably, 
America has developed the most highly mechanized 
and productive coal industry in the world. The aver- 
age American miner can turn out 3 to 4 times more 
coal every day than the world’s next most efficient 
miner. That’s why—now and for the future, too— 
America can count on having all the coal she needs. 


“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. 
May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 
For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, 
write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- 
partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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What it takes 
to find oil for you 


Not too long ago, within the memory of living men, exploration for 
new petroleum deposits here in the West was a matter of discovering oil 
seeps or drilling on “hunch.’’ But even hunches had a reasonable chance 
of success. Although methods were primitive, the early Western fields were 
brought into production at a cost which nowadays would seem extremely low. 


It’s not so easy today. Most of the easily discover- 
able deposits have been found. But Standard geologists, 
using seismograph and the latest electronic methods, are 
combing every promising part of America, from Louisiana 
swamps to the Arctic Circle . .. and many foreign countries 
as well. G As oil has become more difficult and expensive to 
produce, your demand has become greater. More and more 
of the good things in your life depend on petroleum for fuel, 
or lubrication, or their actual ingredients. To do its share 


in the great new search for oil, Standard alone has spé 

more than $230,000,000 in the last 5 years. Result: U 

companies altogether have found enough untapped pet 

leum to give this country its highest oil reserve in history 

four times greater than that of 30 years ago. Q Geologis 

estimate that there are still 1500 billion barrels of undié 
covered oil in the earth. Standard Oil Company of California 
does everything possiblein large scale exploration to increas 
available reserves. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 








